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In Detroit's 3-county metropolitan market 1,080,000 families earn more than $9-billions annually. 
In this area of vast spending power, The Detroit News goes into 4 out of 5 homes that get a Detroit news- 
paper. The News alone gives its advertisers 64% coverage weekdays, 71% Sunday.* No other newspaper 
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Some of the nicest people get mad at us -- for the strangest reasons. 

Not long ago I was introduced to a charming lady at a cocktail party, and 
right off the bat, when she found I was connected with Sales Management, 
she said she hated me. 


The reason: she and her husband (he's VP of Sales for a big appliance com- 
pany) moved from the Middle West to the East and he had insisted upon taking 
along his complete file of Sales Management copies since 1941. She claims 
it upped her moving bill by 200 bucks, which sounds exaggerated, but why 
should I question the financial accuracy of a charming lady? 


It's true enough that SM has a long life. It's not the kind of publication 
you skim through in 15 minutes and discard. Our Readers' Service depart- 
ment head tells me that in the past fortnight she had a request for a 1930 
article from Ogilvy, Benson, Mather, a 1939'r from Ted Bates, one for 1940 
from Kenyon & Eckhardt, and requests for 1948-1950 material from Allied 
Stores, McCann-Erickson, Philco, Southern Comfort, Reach-McClinton, Bulova, 
U. S. Steel and Crown Zellerbach. 


This August 18 issue has some articles you will find meaty and interesting. 
The Significant Trends section deals with a current headache to all of us, 
"Expense Account Myopia"...If you neglect the market research director you 
may be losing out. He's a crutch, catalyst and course-setter. See "The 
Marketing Research Chief"...You think of the big-spenders on network TV. 
Bet you didn't know there are 156 who have network programs and spend less 
than $300,000. See "Smaller Advertisers Make Hay." 


The cover plays up the seventh and last in our series on the great Leisure 
Market. We're reprinting all’seven in a pamphlet that will sell for $2, 


but I'll be glad to send a single copy with our compliments if you drop me 
a line. Reprints will be ready around Labor Day. 


Philip Salisb 


Publisher and Editor 
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from one sales manager to another... 


HERE'S SOMETHING NEW ON THE SALES CONTACT PROBLEM 


i ake 


I've been in the business of industrial A lot more people in the buying act 
selling for the last 36 years. 


We've done some major research on Uncovered eye-opening data on the 
the problem and how to solve it. extent of plant buying influences... 


t v_ J 


also, the limits of sales contact for each This could be the means of helping you You're welcome to it. Ask for the Yale 
of 99 different industrial products. to improve your sales strategy. & Towne and Century Electric studies. 
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Write: 

H. R. Mathias, Sales Manager, FACTORY 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Gy A McGraw Hill 5 nev <ckneie s @: 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. wes 
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Phote by Arnold Newmar 


For the man who likes a challenge businesspaper 
advertising is exciting stuff. It demands your best. 
Here's a real test of creativity, for you’re selling to 
fellow proe—men who know their business. You've 
got to know your business and communicate in a 
businesslike way...in businesspapers. 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


... because businesspapers are 


read for profit, not for pleasure. 
Here’s one place you'll always 
find prospects—reading with their 
minds on business—wide open 

to ideas and products that 

can help them on their jobs. 


People pay for businesspapers they want 
-+-read the businesspapers they pay for. 
Note: All ABP papers are “Paid"’. 

ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS - 205 E. 42nd St, N.Y. 17, W.Y. 


201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. 
333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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Photo by Arnold Newman. 


A man who’s sure of himself—knows what he wants 
in business, and sets out to get it— puts special 
value on businesspaper advertising. Here’s where 
you can build results, respect and recognition—for 
your products and your company. The fact is: it 
takes an advertising pro to sell a business pro... 
in businesspapers. 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


, .. because businesspapers are 


read by men in a business-frame- 
of-mind. An adequate schedule, 
with the right kind of copy, in 
the right selection of business- 
papers is a basic ingredient of every 
balanced advertising program. 


Advertising works best in a businesspaper 
its readers are sold on...a bought-and- 
paid-for ABP paper. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS - 205 E. 42nd SL, N.Y. 17, N.Y, 
201 N. Wells SL, Chicago 6, ll. - 333 Wyatt Building, Washington §, D.C. 


What's the big 
difference in 


fleetcar finance 


leasing plans? 


Many compahies, attracted to fleet- 
car leasing by the minimum cost 


advantages of finance leasing, note 


the similarity among the various 


plans. The important factor is: who 
can buy new cars for less, sell the 
used cars for more. Only Hertz has 
the extensive nation-wide market- 
ing facilities, experience, and skills 
to get you maximum return. That’s 
why more and more companies are 
now equipping their men with 
brand-new Chevrolets, Corvairs, or 


other fine cars, under a Hertz 
Finance Lease Plan. (Note: Many 
companies find a Hertz Full Main- 


tenance Plan 


profiting from 


America’s most complete leasing 


operation 


is best for their needs. 


Use coupon below for preliminary 
facts about all Hertz Fleetcar Leas- 
ing Plans. 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P 

Ihe Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave 
New York 21, N.Y., Dept. D-818 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing book 


let. | am particularly interested in Finance 


Leasing Full Maintenance 
NAME 

POSITION 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED 
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Letters to the Editors 


Address: Sa'es Management, 630 Third 


‘work addicts’ respond 

About your article on “The Work 
Addict” [SM, July 7], I will agree 
with you that there are people in all 
walks of life who literally work them- 
selves to death because they have 
never learned to live 

The writer is a work addict, not by 
choice but of necessity. In re your 
statement that “In the case of the 
executive anything over a 40-hour 
week is excessive behavior—particu- 
larly in this day of good corporate 
organization and extremely competent 
subordinates”—the reason most execu- 
tives must work long hours is that the 
so-called “extremely competent sub- 
ordinates” do not do their jobs. 

What we would like to know is 
where does a small or medium-size 
company get these extremely compe- 
tent subordinates who can earn their 
wages and help the company grow? 

ALLEN QO. SOHN 
President 
Sohn Manufacturing, Inc 


Elkhart Lake, Wis 


I am one of the executives to whom 
you refer in the work addict article. 
['wenty-four hours a day, and seven 
days do not seem to give me enough 
time to do everything 

However, I wasn’t too busy to catch 
the typographical error on Page 41, 
second paragraph, where you referred 
to the “durg” addict 

Sorry I haven’t time to write any 
more to you. 


Dr. Davin H. RicHMan 


President 
“Spray-Bilt” Inc 
Hialeah, Fla 


. . ‘excessive behavior?’ 


I agree that Dr. Bradley could 
probably make a case for work addic- 
tion, and maybe a guy who has this 
disease ought to be equated with an 
alcoholic. I doubt it, though, because 
I never heard of anyone dying of 
overwork or spending the family in- 
heritance while overworking. 

What got me riled up was the state- 
ment that any executive who works 
more than a 40-hour week is guilty of 
excessive behavior. 

For the record, our work-week here 
at PHH is only 33 and 3/4 hours, so 
our firm can hardly be accused of 
overworking anybody. We do quite a 
lot of entertaining after 
hours, which I would classify as work 
rather than pleasure, although a little 
of both may be included. I occasion- 


business 


Avenue, New York 17, New York 


ally take home periodicals, including 
Sales Management, and I presume 
that constitutes work which I should 
perhaps give up because I don’t have 
time to read during our working day. 
On certain occasions I have worked 
all day Saturday, all day Sunday, and 
I can remember some times in the 
past when I worked all night. . 


Harvey W. Howey 


President 
Peterson, Howell & Heather, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md 


Please compliment Dr. Bradley on 
contributing a penetrating, thought- 
provoking treatise to an audience 
which desperately needs his sound 
arguments. 

You must have had sacks of mail 
commending this fine piece... . 


W. F. Howarp 


Vice President 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Detroit, Mich 


Gillette at ASR 

Was it with conscious irony that the 
photographer’s credit line, “Photo by 
Guy Gillette,” was given under the 
picture of Leslie E. Parkhurst, the new 
president of the American Safety 
Razor Co. [“They’re in the News,” 
SM, July 21]? 

For your sake I'm glad it was an 
unpaid editorial mention. I can hear 
the anguished screams of tortured 
souls over this! Someone is going 
to be cut to pieces—probably with a 
dull single-edge razor blade. 


Lumir S. PALMA 


Sales Promotion Manager 
U. O. Colson Co. 
Paris, Ill. 


Re: Guy Gillette’s photograph of 
American Safety Razor’s Leslie 
Parkhurst 
Huh? A spy? 


Joun G,. ZeRvAS 


Tackle Times 
Bethpage, N. Y. 


no ‘cut-rate’ mailing 
In your June 16 issue (which, by 
the way, is one of the very best I have 
ever read) you have a small news 
note headlined “Low-Cost Mailing” 
(“Marketing on the Move}. 
Even though Caragol Associates 
(continued on page 102) 
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BIOS gern 


sales and market grow up together in MILWAUKEE 
8th in food store sales per family 


Someday, for her own real family, food to furniture, from clothes to cars 
she’ll set a bountiful table, too. The — Milwaukee is a major market. A 
million-plus population of metropolitan top ten market reached effectively, 
Milwaukee already spends over $398 economically, by only one medium, 
million in its food stores. And it’s a The Milwaukee Journal. In The Jour- 
growing area — of growing families, nal, advertisers reach 9 out of 10 
with the big buying power of incomes families — get total coverage at one 
that average over $7,000 annually. low cest — no combinations or sup- 
Remember, whatever you sell — from plementary media needed. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Member of Million Market Newspapers, Inc 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° DETROIT ° LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCC 


INSIDE SOLID CINCINNATI: 


AL 


"Yeah, Joe was telling me these Cincinnati Enquirer families have $600 more 


a year to Spend than the average Cincinnati family.” 


eoecccesesesesees SOLID CINCINNATI READS THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


PO \ Daily Enquirer families make more, need more, spend more. You're in solid 
TY y with them when you advertise in their newspaper...the Cincinnati Daily 
; ie 7 Enquirer. For more facts on the market-that-matters in Cincinnati, write the 
\ [! Cincinnati Enquirer's Research Department for the latest Top Ten Brands survey. 


4 
SJ Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


18, 1961 


The Editor’s Side Pocket 


< 
Males 


Amen to Robinson 


William E. Robinson, who recently relinquished the top 
job at Coca-Cola Co. after five years which produced increas- 
ing sales and profits, can’t understand the lack of appreciation 
of the function of selling in our economy. As reported by 
Donald Rogers in The New York Herald Tribune: 


If President Kennedy could prod the design, sales and mer- 
chandising elements of business into using the techniques he, 
Kennedy, so eloquently demonstrated during the last campaign, 
he might well have a 10% sales gain across the board. The 
growth bit that the President and his advisers keep talking about 
is nothing more or less than a gain in sales of things people 
want but don’t necessarily need. A 10% increase in sales of goods 
and services is worth far more than depreciation allowances and 
tax credit in developing an incentive for cap'tal goods expendi- 
tures. Ask any management. 


If growth—economic, scientific, educational—is a para- 
mount objective of the American system, if full employment 
is the most desirable social goal, if an ever-increasing stand- 
ard of living is a prime requisite for our continued well being, 
then salesmanship looms large as an essential instrument in 
the achievement of our national purpose. 


Where Are the Straws of Yesteryear? 

The other day while walking north in the midtown section 
of New York's Fifth Avenue, temperature in the high 80's, I 
suddenly became aware that most of the males were hatless, 
myself included. As I walked along slowly, I made a count, 
and by the time I reached my destination the score was 169 
without hats, 32 with—or a ratio of better than 6 to 1 hat- 
less. And as to the minority, none were young men. 


Want to make yourself a fat fee? Show the hat industry 
how to recapture their market. First it was the young men 
who scorned headgear, then the women. Now, in summer at 
least, it's everybody. Are you old enough to remember those 
days when men followed the calendar religiously, and a man 
would be considered decidedly offbeat if he failed to change 
on June 15 to a summer straw? 


How Much Do Salesmen Earn? 


Census figures on the number of employed salesmen, and 
their earnings, have never been very revealing as to manu- 
facturer and service salesmen because “sales workers” is such 
an all-embracing term and includes retail sales clerks. The 
compilations of the 1960 Census (covering 1959 income) are 


only a slight improvement over the past. (turn page) 
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How you can 
‘‘nrospect”’ for 
new markets 
and still 

Sell 
current 
ones. 


...it’s as easy and productive as 
panning in Fort Knox! Put your 
product story before the readers of 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS. There are nearly 80,000 
of them... important, multi-func- 
tional executives from all phases 
of U.S. industry . . . from more 
than 40,000 plants representing 
more than 4/5ths of the gross na- 
tional product! 

With circulation like this — an 
exclusive circulation built on 
Thomas Register’s continuing 
census of U. S. business and busi- 
nessmen — you reach all U.S. 
markets for your products, includ- 
ing the ones you now sell and hope 
to sell in the future. 

You owe it to yourself to get all 
the facts on this exciting, resultful 
medium — and you can: just ask 
for our latest Media Data File. 


good for selling 
... because it’s 


used for 
buying! 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Thomas Publishing Company 
Affiliated with Thomas Register 


“In the summer, we'd steal ice off old man 
Callary’s wagon. Ma would yell. The ice 


was supposed to be poison. Callary prob- 


ably started the rumor. Now all you see 


are the air conditioners and the new build- 


ings. It doesn’t even seem like the old 
neighborhood.” 


New York is constant change, constant 
growth. New co-op apartments in Man- 
hattan — $150,000 cash investment. New 
houses in the suburbs — $15,000 complete. 
And The New York Times — growing, 


changing with the market — gets home to 


news. It sells them with the most adver- 
tising. New York is The New York Times. 


The Editor’s Side Pocket 


(continued) 


The findings indicate that 2.6 million males and 1.5 million 
females received their major income as sales workers. Most 
of the women presumably are employed in retail establish- 
ments, but no basis exists for a reasonable breakdown of the 
male sales population. 


The current Census does, however, provide an income 
estimate that separates retail from other selling. Year-round 
full-time sales workers in retail trade received a median 
income of $4,474 in 1959, and “other sales workers” an aver- 
age of $6,351. These “other” salesmen ranked third best in 
median earnings among males in major occupation groups: 

Professional and technical $7,122 

Managers, officials & proprietors, except farm 6,471 

“Other” sales workers 6,351 

Clerical Workers 5,129 

Factory operatives 4.73 

Laborers, except farm and mine 3,877 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges really stirred 
up the business community when he wrote an article on 
“How to Start Things Booming Again” for the June 18 issue 
of This Week Magazine. He started out by saying, “If you 
really want to find what’s wrong with this country, then you 
ought to see how little we are trying to sell.” 

His appeal for more and better salesmanship resulted in 
the greatest reader response ever received by the magazine. 
From the letters, Editor William I. Nichols drew some major 
conclusions. 

I believe people are sick of the Soft Sell And 
so I venture to predict that we are now entering a 
new Era of Realism, and that the davs of the Soft Sell 
and the Sophisticated Approach are ending. No more 
whimsev. A lot more whamsey. No shadowy nuances. 
No subtle and sophisticated appeals to deep Stygian 
streams of consciousness. From now on selling must 
be right out there in the open—visible and audible— 
short, sharp, compelling and to the point. Above all, 


no more softness anywhere. This is a time for hard 
work, hard facts, and hard sell. 


Not everyone will agree that there is no place for the soft 


sell, but if the Nichols prescription is followed to any great 


| 


Ouray 
extent there will be an awareness of selling as a career that # hospital fiek |. 
unfortunately doesn’t exist now either among other workers aaa 
whose jobs are dependent upon the sales success of their 
employing companies, or among high school and college 
students. 


1 
i] 
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THEODORE F. SHAKER, NEW YORK 


Ted 


"i 
EDWIN T. JAMESON, NEW YORK HARRISON E. MULFORD, NEW YOR 


Ed Harry 


* 
DONALD BOWEN, NEW YORK MARTIN S. POLLINS, NEW YORK D. THOMAS MILLER, CHICAGO 


Marty Tom 


JUSTIN CASSIDY, CHICAGO 


Jud 


RICHARD BEESEMYER, HOLLYWOOD CHARLES BARRICKMAN, HOLLYWOC 


Dick Chuek 


1. all the info on TV’s big 5 markets. 
These are the exclusive reps, as of August 15, of ABC-TV’s new 
Owned & Operated Stations sales organization. 

Meaning they represent WABC-TV, New York; WBKB, Chicago; 
KABC-TV, Los Angeles; WXYZ-TV, Detroit; KGO-TV, San Francisco 
... the most uptrending stations in these top markets... and speak 
knowingly about the 5 markets where a healthy slice of the nation’s 
spending money is spent. 


ABC-TV NATIONAL STATION SALES, INC. 


WABC-TV, NEW YORK/WBKB, CHICAGO/KABC.TV, LOS ANGELES 
WXYZ-TV, DETROIT/KGO-TV, SAN FRANCISCO 


FRED NETTERE, NEW YORK JEROME McCAULEY, NEW YORK THOMAS BELVISO, NEW YORK 


Fred | Jerry 


JOHN McELFRESH, CHICAGO PHILIP GORE, CHICAGO FRANK SARACENO, CHICAGO 


John —s~P*hil Frank 


WILLIAM HENDRICKS, DETROIT JAMES OSBORN, SAN FRANCISCO GRANT NORLIN, SAN FRANCISCO 


Bill Jim Grant 
BCT: 


2. from any of these 18 specialists. 

These men know all about their business. And plenty about yours. 
They were hand-picked for their first-hand knowledge of the 
markets. They will concentrate 100% of their activities on these key 
markets. Whatever you want to know about the markets, research- 


or availability-wise, these 18 men know. Or will find out. Fast. 
Call the one closest to you, geographically speaking. 


663 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York, SUsquehanna 7-5000 

360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, ANdover 3-0800 

1539 North Vine Street, Hollywood 29, California, NOrmandy 3-3311 

Madison Theatre Building, 1567 Broadway, Detroit, Michigan, WOodward 1-0255 
277 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2, California, UNderhill 3-0077 


They’re in the News 


Dictaphone’s Man Overseas 


With the promotion of Robert W. 
Belcher to vic president of its inter- 


Dictaphone Corp. 


i i hin ho has largely proved 

himself the compan) alreadv. Two 

ea ifte ining the corporation 1n 

1947. he vas assigned to executive 
esponsibilities in the international di 

nad n 1953, went to London 

i director of Dictaphone 

( td. He returned to the U.S. in 

5 t nanage agenc sales In 
wing Belcher’s appointment 

Llovd M Powell president of the 

iD i t essed the | lo ) th rf 

t it rat il d n for the 

i I iths of thi ea earnings 
( eu ) | irles Cre up 3 

+} e pe nd i 1960 Phe 

t id Be h expects b on 
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KLNSION Chere 1S 


‘Take Charge, Organize and 


Latest member of | the space-age 
eam being assembled at the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. is John Barton Morris, 
ev] lected = vice pre ident and 

nber of the board * directors {| 
I h |} rima function will be 

the field f market ng his re spons 
tic vill be much broader (sinc 
Chairman Ted Berner took over at 
C-W Ma 1960 sper n les ona 

i I Dp have been d ypped 

Already M hes indected new deliv 
aa won 12 


overseas,” he says. “In England they 
wear a hard collar and a hard hat, 
but there are the same sales tech- 
niques and methods; in fact, we ex- 
change sales manuals with them. The 
main difference is in the recruiting 
picture. Selling over there is not the 


profession that it is here Although 
good wages are paid, it attracts very 
few university graduates.” . . . Belcher, 


a product of Exeter and Yale (a com- 
petitive swimmer at the latter), is mar- 
ried and has two children, a bov 11 
and a girl 10. The Belchers live in Port 
Washington, Long Island » » mee 
studied business administration at 
Yale, never wanted to become anvy- 
thing else but a salesman, which is 
what he still considers himself pri- 
marily. He emphasizes that he would 
join Dictaphone if he had to do it all 
The foundation of Dicta- 


phone is in sales, he believes. “We're 


over agaln 


at the top with engineering and manu- 
facturing, but basically we're a selling 


( ompany 


Get It Done’ 


C-W divisions and, as a member of 
the board, is deep in planning for the 
company’s future. .. . Morris came to 
C-W from an 1l-vear stint as V-p in 
Norman, 


where he 


charge of marketing for 
Craig and Kummel, Inc 

supervised marketing planning in new 
products, sales and merchandising for 
a variety of clients making evervthing 


. Described 


by an associate as “graciously aggres- 


from brassieres to jeeps. 


sive, but definitely aggressive,” Morris 


a “take charge, 


IS a nahh ma hurry 


organize and get it done” executive. 
He looks vounger than his 51 vears. 
The key 


brains and drive. He feels that every 


to selling, he believes, is 


department of every division must do 
everything in its power to sell goods. 
_.. After his graduation from Harvard 
College (summa cum laude, with a 
major in economics), Morris joined 
the Eagle Pencil Co., for which he 
eventually acted as sales manager. 
During World War II, he served as a 
USAF officer, retiring as a major in 
1946; from then until he joined Nor- 
man, Craig in 1950, he was general 
Helbros Watch Co 


Morris feels strongly about com- 


manager of the 


munity responsibilitv. He’s v-p of the 
board of trustees of the New York 
Societv for Ethical Culture, v-p of 
the Board of Trustees of Camp Madi- 
son-Felicia, Inc. (a fresh-air camp for 
under-privileged children), a trustee 
of. the Guild Settlement 
House and a member of the Steering 


Hudson 


Committee of the Young Audiences, 
Inc. . . . He’s interested in sports, 
both actively and as a spectator. Since 
moving to New Jersev (home of C-W) 
and forsaking apartment house living, 
he’s become interested in growing 
plants. Morris is married to the former 
Lucy Rutherford, has four children. 


“Sales meetings take too much time!” 


United can help 


How to get the people there and back—fast? What 
about ground transportation at the airport? Will the 
display material arrive on time? Who knows best 
about hotels and meeting rooms? 

Questions? Just a few of hundreds that must be 
answered in planning a successful sales meeting. And 
that’s where United Air Lines comes in. 

United will advise and assist you in planning a 
sales meeting right from the very start—to make 


your job that much easier. At your service, too, will 


be the world’s largest jet fleet... with more jets to 
more cities than any other airline... plus Reserved 
Air Freight (RAF) to insure fast, dependable delivery 
of your display and exhibit material. 

All of these services come under the heading of 
United Air Lines Fxtra Care. 

To find out more about how United Air Lines 
can help you plan successful sales meetings—or the 
other aids offered to sales 


many management — 


call your local United office. 


WORLD’S LARGEST JET FLEET UNI } ED THE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE 


And NBC Daytime has the personalities that sweep them 
off their feet! I's the biggest love affair in television. NBC Daytime personalities are 
turning the heads of America’s women . . . towards the products they recommend. The ladies 
admitted as much in a recent study conducted by O’Brien-Sherwood Associates. Quizzed about 
16 shows on all three networks, most of them favored products associated with NBC Daytime 
personalities over products endorsed by competing non-personality shows. Why? Here’s what 


the study revealed: NBC Daytime personalities are more effective salesmen because viewers like 


NBC Day.-time Line-up: 10:00 Say When + 10:30 Play Your Hunch (color) ¢ 11:00 Price Is Right (color) + 11:30 Concentration » 12:00 Truth or Consequences + 12:30 It Could Be You 
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them, trust them, are receptive to them. The selling climate on NBC Daytime personality shows 
is better because commercials gain greater attention and confidence. The fact is that personality- 
delivered commercials rank best in honesty, sincerity, friendliness and reliability. Let this advan- 
tage work for your product via the NBC Daytime personalities that women like, listen to and 
trust. Remember, they admitted it. Remember too, NBC offers more top personalities 
than any other network—personalities like Bill Cullen, Hugh Downs, Bill Leyden and 
Jan Murray. No wonder NBC Television is leader in the Daytime! 


(color) + 2:00 Jan Murray Show (color) + 2:30 Loretta Young Theatre +» 3:00 Young Dr. Malone + 3:30 From These Roots 


* 4:00 Make Room For Daddy + 4:30 Here’s Hollywood 
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Open the big front door to Canada 


There’s a warm welcome awaiting you. Millions 


of friendly people with money to spend and a 
willingness to spend it. A lively $16,000,000,000 
retail market. But, to sell Canada—make no little 
plans. Consider Weekend Magazine/ Perspectives 
-the big front door into more than 2,000,000* 


prosperous homes. 


Weekend Magazine/ Perspectives reaches four out 
of ten of all the homes in Canada, sharing the 


prestige and the friendship accorded 36 news 


papers through which it will reach its millions of 
readers. A density of coverage more than equal 
to the combined circulation of Look, Life and the 
Saturday Evening Post in the United States. No 
other medium in Canada reaches so many peo- 


ple, so consistently, so surely, so colorfully. 


Weekend Magazine/ Perspectives is the big front 
door to Canada. Represented in the U.S.A. by 
O’Mara & Ormsbee—New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


The biggest single Weekend 


MAGAZINE AND ITS FRENCH LANGUAGE EDITION 


selling force in Canada Perspectives 


What’s Going On 
In Your 
Major Markets? 


Every day, a wealth of business information flows into 
McGraw-Hill’s New York headquarters . . . news items, 
product developments, engineering studies, marketing 
facts . . . almost anything you can imagine that the 
world’s largest business news network of correspondents 
and editors might uncover. While it’s all vital to our 
number one activity —the publication of business maga- 
zines—it has a useful by-product that isn’t so well known. 

Many of our publications amass a great deal of mar- 
keting information from their business news sources. 
Its logical use is often an industry newsletter, and that’s 
just what many of them have to offer. 

For industrial marketing men who would be interested 
in any of these as another means of keeping themselves 
abreast of what’s going on in their own or related fields, 
the following pages give a brief description of available 
McGraw-Hill newsletters, their frequency, format and 
general content. 

If you see one or more that you think you might find 
helpful, contact your McGraw-Hill representative and 
ask to have your name put on the mailing list. 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 


Atomic Energy 


*‘Nucleonics Markets” is a pocket-sized booklet printed 
by NUCLEONICS for marketing, sales and advertising 
men interested in studying the growth of the nuclear 
industry. General format is a lead section on marketing 
trends, followed by such items as detailed breakdowns 
on listings of components and materials specified for 
reactors, long-range reactor construction programs, etc. 


Aerospace 


AVIATION WEEK’s monthly “Market Letter’’ con- 
tains general news and marketing briefs. It is section- 
alized to cover areas such as Space Technology, Industry 
Reports, Materials, R&D, Avionics, Air Transport, etc. 
Copies are three-hole punched to facilitate filing. 


Coal Mining 


COAL AGE NEWS is edited for manufacturers and 
sellers of coal mine equipment and supplies. Laid out in 
814 x 11 newspaper format, it digests important market 
surveys and reports, new construction announcements, 
significant equipment developments and orders, etc. 
A section is regularly devoted to important personnel 
changes among mining manufacturers. 


instrumentation and Control 


“Control Bits’? provides market data and information 
on control systems, equipment and components. It is 
published by CONTROL ENGINEERING and regularly 
features last-minute news bulletins as well as new prod- 
uct and R&D information. 


Electronics 


“Electronics Markets” is published monthly by the 
Market Research Department of ELECTRONICS for 
management, sales and advertising men whose interests 
lie in the future of the electronics industry. Regular 
features include forecasts, a detailed illustrated story on 
“the company of the month” and recommended reading 
matter. 


Power 

‘“‘New Power Construction” contains a listing of pro- 
posed new construction and modernization involving 
energy-systems engineering equipment. Projectsamount- 
ing to $500,000 or more are listed under all headings, 
except ‘‘New Power Plants” which includes all available 
listings regardless of cost. It is published by POWER 
magazine at a cost of $2.00 per subscription per year. 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 


Metal and Nonmetallic Mining 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL’s “News- 
letter” is published biweekly for sales executives con- 
cerned with mining markets. It serves the world-wide 
metal and nonmetallic mining, milling, smelting and re- 
fining industry. High-lighted in every issue are current 
mining activities as well as newly announced mine and 
plant projects. 


Construction 

ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD publishes, monthly, 
a ‘‘Market Letter” serving the firms selling to the con- 
struction industry. It is a digest of construction markets 
and trends, covering every aspect of the industry. 
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Chemical Process Industries 

*‘Monday to Friday,” published by CHEMICAL WEEK, 
is a pocket-sized industry report for sellers to the chem- 
ical process industries. It has articles dealing with both 
broad and specific problems of the CPI as well as what’s 
new in technology and who’s building what, where. 


Petroleum 


“Market Facts” is a pocket-sized report for advertising, 
sales and management men selling to or through oil 
marketers. It is published monthly by NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS and covers a wide range of in- 
dustry news, trends and personnel changes. 


Product Design 

“Original Equipment News,”’ published by the Market- 
ing Department of PRODUCT ENGINEERING, pre- 
sents news and comments of developments and trends in 
some of the principal segments of the OEM. Its format 
provides a quick picture of the tremendous new markets 
created for materials, components, parts and finishes. 


Trucks and Bus Fleets 

FLEET OWNER’s monthly ‘‘Newsletter’’ is devoted to 
management, operation and maintenance of automotive 
fleets. It features editorial briefs and industry trends. 
Categories covered include trucking, buses, fleet cars. 


International Automotive 

The ‘“‘Automotive Export Newsletter” is prepared as a 
monthly service to the export industry by the Market 
and Research Division of THE AMERICAN AUTOMO- 
BILE and EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO. It provides 
up-to-the-minute automotive marketing information 
and trends the world over. 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 


To serve 


McGRAW-HILL REGIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta 9 
1375 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
TRinity 5-0523 


Boston 16 

McGraw-Hill Building 

COngress 2-1160 
Chicago 11 

645 North Michigan Ave. 

MOhawk 4-5800 
Cincinnati 2 

Carew Tower 

GArfield 1-5474 


Cleveland 13 
illuminating Building 
SUperior 1-7000 


Dallas 1 
Vaughn Building 
Riverside 7-9721 


Denver 2 
Tower Building 
ALpine 5-2981 


Detroit 26 
Penobscot Building 
WOodward 2-1793 


Houston 25 
Prudential Building 
JAckson 6-1281 


Los Angeles 17 
1125 West 6th Street 
HUntley 2-5450 


Minneapolis 2 
First National Bank Building 
FEderal 2-7425 


McGRAW-HILL 


DOMESTIC 


American Machinist 
Metalworking Manufacturing 


Aviation Week 
and Space Technology 


Business Week 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 
Coal Age 
Construction Methods 
& Equipment 
Construction Daily 
Control Engineering 


Electrical Construction 
& Maintenance 


Electrical Merchandising Week 
Electrical Newsletter 

Electrical West 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering and Mining Journal 
E & MJ Metal and Mineral Markets 
Engineering News-Record 
Factory 

Fleet Owner 


New York 36 
500 Fifth Avenue 
OXford 5-5959 


Philadelphia 3 
Six Penn Center Plaza 
LOcust 8-4330 


Pittsburgh 22 
4 Gateway Center 
EXpress 1-1314 


Portland 4 
Pacific Building 
Yamhill St. 
CApital 3-5118 


Louis 8 
Continental Building 
JEfferson 5-4867 


San Francisco 11 
John Hancock Building 
DOuglas 2-4600 

Tulsa 3 
Enterprise Building 
LUther 7-5594 

Frankfurt 
85, Westendstrasse 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany 


St 


Geneva 
2, Place du Port 
Geneva, Switzerland 


London 
34 Dover Street 
London, W. 1, England 


PUBLICATIONS 


Industrial Distribution 
National Petroleum News 
Nucleonics 

Nucleonics Week 

Platt’s Oilgram News 

Platt’s Oilgram Price Service 
Power 

Product Engineering 
Purchasing Week 

Textile World 

Western Architect & Engineer 
Business Education World 
Today’s Secretary 


OVERSEAS 


The American Automobile 
El Automovil Americano 


International Management 
(Latin America and Overseas 
Editions) 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
Ingenieria Internacional 
onstruccion 


Metalworking Production 
(London) 


Significant Trends 


Expense Account Myopia 


Once upon a time there was a farmer who shared 
the profits from his farm with his landlord on a 
52%-48% basis. And, while he felt that the 52% 
“rent” for the privilege of working hard was de- 
pressingly high, the remaining 48% was big enough 
to make him want to run his farm efficiently. And 
he tried very hard to do so. 


Now, of course, before there could be any profits 
for him and the landlord to share, there were cer- 
tain costs. One of these costs was fertilizer, a sub- 
stance to make things grow, to help make that 
profit. The price of the fertilizer seldom ran more 
than 1% of the total operating cost, but for some 
peculiar reason the landlord felt it should be doled 
out in measured teaspoons. 


The farmer had a large farm and many field hands 
were employed to plant, cultivate and harvest the 
crop. They were supplied with fertilizer, which 
they were supposed to apply to each plant in a 
thrifty proportion to the expected yield. The 
farmer watched this closely. But he knew that 
sometimes a scrawny plant was given a lot of 
fertilizer and it still did not grow. Sometimes a 
healthy plant was given none and it died. And 
sometimes the fertilizer was just tossed helter- 
skelter by some unconscientious field man and this 
was pure waste. 


But, all in all, the farmer needed to have the 
fertilizer placed on the plants. His profits depended 
on enough of its being used. And so did the profits 
of the landlord. However, the landlord seemed 
shortsighted. He set up some rules that seemed to 
indicate that he didn’t know much about farming. 
He said that, regardless of the health of the plant, 
regardless of the quality of the soil, regardless of 
the type of crop, no more than X ounces could be 
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used per row. And if the field hand enjoyed dis- 
pensing the fertilizer there might even be further 
limitations. 


The farmer was faced with an ugly choice. As he 
saw it, such niggardly use of fertilizer would cut 
the yield and the ultimate profits. If he followed 
the letter of the ruling his farm might well be 
less productive. If he didn’t follow it, he would 
have to cheat and lie, because the landlord in- 
sisted that forms be filled out and sworn to. 


It all seemed senseless. If the landlord’s rules 
were followed perfectly and supposing the yield 
were the same, profits for the farmer and the 
landlord would increase only a fraction of 1% 
per year. But, if, as the farmer expected, the 
yield dropped, profits to both of them could be 
eliminated completely, or at least drastically re- 
duced. As the farmer saw it, it was a foolish and 
dangerous gamble. But how can you convince 
a landlord, who has never farmed, that his well- 
meant plan could ruin you both? 


°° °o ° o 


The parable could be continued endlessly. But 
it should be apparent that we are referring to the 
latest Washington attempt to tamper with the 
business system by insisting that entertainment 
expenses must be directly related to the produc- 
tion of income and not merely for the creation 
of good will. There are other limitations in the 
works — such as putting a ceiling on the dollar 
value of business gifts, and disallowing “unrea- 
sonable” expenses as might be incurred entertain- 
ing in a night club or cabaret. 


Congress and the Administration seem woefully 
unfamiliar with the business of selling. Let's look 


j 


Significant Trends 


continued 


at a couple of hypothetical examples of what 
could happen if their new ideas become law: 


® President Zilch has a big deal pending with a 
potentate of a European country who is visiting 
here and shopping for machinery and supplies 
in connection with a sizable hydroelectric project. 


Competition is intense, with a half-dozen com- 
panies fighting for the business. Zilch has con- 
cocted the idea of getting the European nabob 
out of the hot city and into the quiet country 
atmosphere where they can talk. His idea is to 
hire a boat and an orchestra and take the prospect 
to an island for dinner under a tent. 


Zilch is going ahead with his plan. But he won- 
ders — in view of various Washington pronounce- 
ments — whether the IRS will question this tab 
on the corporate expense account. If he makes 
the sale—and at a profit — everything will be 
fine. But, if the visitor does not buy, might not 
the IRS consider this simply “creating good will” 
and disallow the claim? Zilch is concerned, espe- 
cially since he knows that one of his competitors 
is trying to snag the contract with a price cut. 


®@ Salesman Zak sells starch to candy-makers. He 
sells it by the carload. His starch is exactly the 
same as his competitors’; delivery is the same; and 
long years of competition have created identical 
prices. Zak sells on personality and company in- 
tegrity. But the competition has Buyer Smith 
sewed up — 85 carloads a month, rain or shine. 


Zak and his company want this business badly. 


One day, Mr. & Mrs. Buyer Smith travel into 
Chicago with the kids. Zak supplies them with 
tickets to a baseball game and he is delighted 
when they accept his invitation to an evening on 
the town. They have a grand evening and Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Zak hit it off wonderfully. 


The tab for the baseball tickets and the evening 


out comes to a staggering $85, the same number 


as there are carloads in Smith’s monthly starch 
purchase. Zak doesn’t get the order. Not yet 
anyhow. So, it was probably a “good will” ges- 
ture. There was a floor show and they danced. 
Must have been a “forbidden” cabaret. Zak’s boss 
is ecstatic when he hears about the evening. He 
congratulates Zak. Says, “keep it up.” Then, he 
explains why he isn’t able to allow Zak’s expense 
voucher. 


No Single Formula 

When one salesman sells starch by the carload, 
another sells giant cranes, another sells novelty 
calendars, and another sells TV time, is it sensible 
for the Government to insist on a single rule for 
all? The men who run these businesses recognize 
that their sales needs differ widely and so do 
the expense accounts of their representatives. It 
takes a different approach, a different formula, 
different expenditures to make a profit in each 
type of business. The existing laws provide this 
flexibility; the new proposals would destroy it. 


There are abuses. Certainly. Companies even 
sustain certain abuses knowingly, because they 
realize that to clamp down arbitrarily would be 
self-defeating, would result in fewer sales, smaller 
profits. They operate on the principle that a 
little waste can be overlooked where sales pro- 
duction and profits are satisfactory. Just like the 
farmer who doesn’t cry over spilt fertilizer so 
long as the crop grows. 


Maybe there are certain privately owned busi- 
nesses which take advantage of the tax structure 
to benefit themselves and their families. There 
are also black sheep in white flocks, flies in oint- 
ment, rotten apples in barrels, and maybe even 
one Judas in every dozen men. But, let’s not 
jeopardize the values of all sheep, all ointments, 
all apples, all men and all businesses in a blind 
and noble crusade for equality and purity. It 
won't work. And it could scuttle our whole eco- 
nomic boat. 
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REPRINTEO BY PERMISSION OF WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 


JUNE 14, 1961. COPYRIGHT, 1961, FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS. INC, 


The New Yorker - Advertising Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, London 


NOW FOOD 
ADVERTISERS GET 
DOUBLE EXPOSURE! 


Only WHO-TV offers food advertisers television 
coverage of more than half of lowa’s counties, plus 


personal point-of-sale merchandising assistance. 


WHO-TV’s new feature merchandising services 
reach high traffic food stores in towns of 5,000 or 
over in 23 heavily-populated counties. These out- 
standing WHO-TV services include: 

@ 360 STORE CALLS (MINIMUM) Workers encourage 


grocers to stock product, increase display space, clean and 
face product, etc. 


@ 50 ONE-WEEK DISPLAYS (MINIMUM)—Place shelf extender 
displays for suitable products and point-of-sale materials. 


@ 24 DAYS OF BARGAIN-BAR PROMOTIONS — Includes 
product sampling or demonstration, couponing, and dis- 
tribution of recipes or product literature. 


@ 2 COMPREHENSIVE REPORTS—Reports on your product 
through personal interviews with grocers. 


A $480 expenditure per week for 13 consecutive 
weeks—or $6,240 within a 13-week period—on 
WHO-TV qualifies food advertisers for this special 
service. Give your product double exposure in 
Central Iowa with WHO-TV. Get all the facts 
soon—see your PGW Colonel. 


Sources: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, July 10, 1960 
nd SRDS, January 1, 1961. 


WHO.-TV is part of 
Central Broadcasting Company, 
which also owns and operates 
WHO Radio, Des Moines 
WOC and WOC-TV, Davenport 


Channel 13 - Des Moines 


a NEC Affiliate 


ee: 
An Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., National Representatives 


Action in Business 


How to be an effective executive 


939 Business FIRMS PURCHASED 14,078 REPRINTS OF THIS USEFUL REPORT 


Within a month after ‘‘How To Be An Effective Executive’’ appeared in April Nation's Business, ~ 


executives in 599 business firms bought 11,398 extra copies of the article. Among recent requests: 
BOEING'S AEROSPACE DIVISION rush-ordered 300 . . . Executive V.P., KOPPERS CO., bought 


u WHO WOULD PAY 
100 ... INTERNATIONAL TEL & TEL’s president wrote for 10... V.P. & Treasurer, COCA-COLA FOR 


EXPORT asked for 1. Hundreds of companies, of every type and size, wrote, wired, phoned for SHORTER HOURS 


reprints because ‘‘How To Be An Effective Executive’ offered helpful, authoritative information F 
g - 

usable in their businesses. Such response is typical: since January 1, 11,607 firms have purchased 

215,446 reprints of Nation’s Business articles. Ask to see actual letters: they demonstrate that 


action in business results when you advertise in Nation’S BUSINESS wasuincton 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS - 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


SALES 
MOTIVATION 
KIT 


includes 


@ SALESMINDERS—full 
color 17x22” Funda- 
mentals with visual 
impact. More calls — 
planning—closing, etc. 


@ NEW BI-WEEKLY 
SALES PLANNER 


Simple—effective— 
easy to use. 
Encourages planned 
work-weeks. 


@ SALES SENSE 
The new approach to 
basic selling. See-it, 
read-it delivery 
makes the point. 


This valuable kit is 
yours without obliga- 
tion. Simply fill out the 
coupon and mail it 
today. 


ELLIOTT SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
Mount Vernon, New York 


SALES AIDS 


Division Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
Dept. S-1, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Please provide me with the 
“Sales Motivation Kit’ without 
obligation. 


Name 
Title 
Firm 


Address 


MARKETING 


SCHOOL MARKETS BOOM 
New York—The population explosion 
is nothing compared to the enrollment 
explosion, says a recent folder from 
the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. 

Designed to stimulate retailers to 
take advantage of the biggest back-to- 
school market yet, it cites Govern- 
ment sources estimating that over a 
quarter of the U.S. population, or 
49,249,000 students, will be going 
back to school this fall. 

It goes on to point out that while 
the nation’s population has grown 
19% since 1950, enrollments have 
jumped 63% and are still going strong. 
The dollar selling potential in this 
market is tagged at 99% greater than 
in 1950. 


OWN STOCK—BUY PRODUCT 


Toronto—Marketing plans shouldn't 
overlook the possibility of turning 
stockholders into faithful customers. 
That’s the attitude that prevails at 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey. The company’s 
shareowners, most of whom are wom- 
en, constitute a market 8,500 strong. 
And with the mailing of the current 
quarterly dividend, each one of them 
received a coupon good for a pack- 
age of 60 Salada tea bags and two of 
the series of Canadian game fish cards 
that come in each package. 
Appropriately enough, the dividend 
mailing also carries a message discus- 
sing premiums and promotions with 
the headline, “It Pays to Merchandise.” 


THEY’VE GOT WITNESSES 
Amityville, L. I.—Wary of possible 
challenges to its new Eveready ad 
claims, especially from FTC quarters, 
Union Carbide took special pains re- 
cently to obtain reliable witnesses. 

The company flew members of the 
press—via helicopter—to a Long Is- 
land airport where they watched the 
filming of the new commercials. In 
place of the old “How Eveready Saved 
My Life” theme, the new tack is 
“Power to Spare,” which calls for a 
filmed demonstration. 

Two standard D-size cells were 
inserted in a magnet which held aloft, 
in turn, a Piper Cub airplane, a Re- 


nault Dauphine and a set of perform- 
ing acrobats. When the customary 
white-coated technician pulled out the 
batteries, the magnet dropped its car- 
go. The batteries were then used to 
light a standard flashlight—hence, 


power to spare. 


OLD MAILERS NEVER DIE 


New York—There’s at least one good 
trip left in that old direct mail piece 
before it fades away. 

Business Mail Foundation, 230 Park 
Ave., is looking for old bulletins, flyers, 
leaflets or any interesting or unusual 
mailing pieces for an antique exhibit. 
It plans to display them at the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association’s 44th 
annual convention, to be held at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel in New York, 
October 10-13. 

BMF promises to credit the donors 
during the exhibit and return the 
pieces in good condition. 


THE PRESIDENT RELAXES 


Washington, D. C.—While President 
Kennedy apparently still draws the 
line at “Kennedy Special” fish stew 
and “J.F.K.” rockers, he has relaxed 
his stand on advertising reference to 
himself in at least one case. 

The White House has reportedly 
authorized the use of his likeness and 
name in an institutional ad for the 
magazine industry. The ad is part of 
a testimonial type of campaign simi- 


The Survey Says* 


Drug Sales Climb 
81% in Canada 


$408 million 


Ten Years Ago Today 


*Source: Sales in drug and proprietary stores 
as shown in Sales Management's 1952 and 
1961 Survey of Buying Power. 
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on the MOVE 


lar to the one started last year by 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Beginning with the name and 
photo of President Eisenhower, the 
campaign went on to use the same 
kind of ad with such notables as Ad- 
miral Nimitz, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Helen Hayes, Philip Wylie, and Helen 
Keller. 


THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 
Cincinnati—Tapping the imagination 
of childhood, for its latest building 
products ad campaign, Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co. employs the efforts of two 
girls—ages 6 and 10—indirectly in the 
artwork. 

The art for color inserts in industry 
and consumer magazines centers on 
a child’s conception of a house, ex- 
tracted from drawings submitted by 
the two girls. They were the winners 
of an art contest sponsored by Carey 
specifically for the campaign. 


FOR LOCAL LATIN MARKET 


New York—Naming as its target New 
York’s estimated 700,000 Puerto Ri- 
cans, Borden’s is introducing a white 
cheese popular with peoples of Latin 
American countries. 

The cheese, “El Criollo,” got its 
first exposure at a recent Puerto Rican 
Grocers Assn. meeting. It will be pro- 
moted in the metropolitan area 
through Spanish-language newspapers 
and radio stations. 


CONSUMERS ON VACATION 


New York—Consumers intend to take 
a rest from purchases of big-ticket 
items, according to the Newsweek 
Continuing Survey of Consumer Buy- 
ing Plans for June. 

The reasons, the survey says, are a 
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20% increase in vacation plans and 
the uncertainty of the international 
situation. The somber study was com- 
piled by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. It reports that only 
some of the newer appliances with 
relatively unsaturated markets figure 
in consumer plans. Intentions to buy 
freezers and air conditioners, for ex- 
ample, were up nearly 10% in June 
over the same period for last year. 

If consumers follow through, these 
are the items that can expect to be 
hardest hit: ranges (down 40% from 
1960 plans), refrigerators (down 24%), 
washing machines (down 25%), homes 
(down 15%), and new cars (off 6%). 

Economists do see a brighter side, 
however. As the economic recovery 
continues, it is expected that con- 
sumers will start buying again—after 
they return from those vacations. 


BOOKS FOR MARKETERS 


New York—The long-requested bibli- 
ography for marketing executives is 
finally in print. Marketers can now 
easily find the reference books for 
their field in Sales Management's 
“Books for Marketers.” 

The 106-page pamphlet lists some 
1,500 books ranging in subject cate- 
gory from advertising to public speak- 
ing and selling by mail. The list is 
alphabetical under separate subject 
classifications and includes all perti- 
nent information: name of book, au- 
thor, publisher, publisher’s address, 
year of publication and price. 

For copies, write Sales Manage- 
ment, Reader Service Dept., 630 Third 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
$3.00. 


Price: 


NEW MEDIA COOKED UP 
York—The that Dr. 
Spock’s “Baby and Child Care” met 
with as an ad medium (see SM, June 
16, p. 28) prompted its publisher, 
Pocket Books, Inc., to cook up more 
wavs to grab ad dollars. 

Now the company is bringing out a 
“Cookbook of the Month” to be sold 
in supermarkets throughout the U.S. 
at 39 cents a copy. Promising its ad- 
vertisers an audience of 500,000 per 
monthly issue, the book has 36 titles 


New success 


THEY 
SEE 


THEY 
HEAR 


THEY 
SIGN 


ON 
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DOTTED 
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with iewlex 


Tabletalk 


It's as simple as... 
Ready! Set! Sell! 


Keep pen and order blanks handy. Open 
the lid of Tabletalk ... and... Presto! 
Picture after picture flashes on a large 
screen as it ‘“‘talks’’ with your sales 
message in compelling tones that con- 
vince and ‘‘close’’ on cali after call! No 
screen to set up! No com- 
plicated focusing or film- 
threading! Tabletalk is a 
self-contained combination 
35mm filmstrip projection 
unit and 4-speed hi-fi rec- 
ord player in an attache case! Keeps 
you and your sales story as fresh on 
the last call as the first in the morning. 


r 1 
| VIEWLEX INC. | 
! 36 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L.1., N.Y. 
; Gentiemen: | 
| Send me the word Today! Complete | 
| information on Viewlex Tabletalk. | 
Name . ” = 
| Company__ | 
| Address. | 
DS ete Zone___State — 
: | 


IN CANADA—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., MONTREAL 3 
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Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 


“Asking customers to ‘Call us collect’ increased sales 15%” 


says Silas Wills, president, 
Wills Aluminum Co., Camp Hill, Pa. 
F LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
““A few months ago, we told our customers to be sure Here are some examples: 
to call us collect whenever they wanted to place an 


+e a : : Pittsburgh to Detroit ..... . 80¢ 
order,” reports Mr. Wills. “The idea caught on in a 


; we é Cleveland to Camp Hill, Pa. . .. 90¢ 
s ac S ‘te > é lv. “Vy re . ‘ 

hurry. : ales started up imme diately, and they’re now rr ae gc 8 

about 15°; more than before we extended the offer. Albuquerque to Los Angeles. $1.40 


“And some of the telephone orders are pretty impres- Boston to Miami ...... . . $1.70 
sive. A fence for $2100. Aluminum siding, $1200.” These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 


minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
Long Distance pays off! Use it now ... for all it’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE 
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Marketing on the Move 


(continued) 


lined up for the next three years. They 
will begin with January 1962. 

The 6-time rate for 4-color pages is 
$4,000 per time. 


SHADES OF BERLIN 
Dallas—Recalling the hectic days of 
the Berlin airlift, Gibson Refrigerator 
Sales Corp. will get a $1-million jet 
airlift under way this September. 

The company holds its annual sales 
convention at that time. This vear it 
will be held in Panama, and Gibson 
is flying 5,145 dealers and their fam- 
ilies to it on Braniff jets. 

What well may be the largest com- 
mercial jet airlift in the history of air 
transportation, the operation will in- 
volve 35 round trips from 22 U.S. 
states and will amount to more than 
150,000 miles of air travel. 


FREE ADVERTISING 
New York—Although IBM salesmen 


have been out selling the new “Selec- 
tric” typewriter since July 31, adver- 
tising won't break until September. 
The company is counting on—and get- 
ting—plenty of free publicity from the 
press. Most newspapers carried stories 
and pictures of the machine’s intro- 
duction, and broadcast media and 
magazines have also mentioned it. 
Like most radically new products 
that give the manufacturer some as- 
surance of an edge over competitors, 
the Selectric is newsworthy. Taking 
care not to scoop itself with its own 
ads, IBM is exploiting this news value 
to the hilt and getting the kind of ad- 
vertising money couldn't buy. 


LISTEN WHILE YOU WORK 
Hinsdale, Ill._—For the executive too 
busy to attend business conventions, 
Helbert Audio-Abstracting Co. has a 
way to keep up with speeches and 
symposiums he has to miss. 

The company now produces full- 
length magnetic tape recordings of 
symposium papers and magazine arti- 
cles. The idea is that you can listen 
to the Audio-recordings—as they are 
called—while you're working on rou- 
tine matters at the office, traveling, or 
busy with hobbies and do-it-your- 
self projects at home. 
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VEWSLETTER 


DIRECT MAIL CREATION & PRODUCTION ASSOCIATES, INC. 
1814 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo 2, Ohio * CHerry 4-8314 


Direct mail advertising, handled by professionals, DOES pay off! Look 
at these case histories. Should you see anything that sparks an idea, 
call your nearest DMCP affiliate listed at the bottom of page. They’ll 
be glad to show you these and other campaigns done for a wide variety 
of businesses to solve a wide variety of sales problems. 


TRAILER SALES FIRM SELLS $24,714 AT COST OF LESS THAN 
1%. The problem: How to interest and sell trailer rental firms on buying 
camp trailers for rental? The program: A DMCP campaign, consisting 
of illustrated letters and an illustrated booklet explaining the plan, was 
mailed to 1,100 rental firms on a test basis. The results: The sales man- 
ager delayed the third letter of a scheduled six because more inquiries 
were received than could be followed up. 


Followed-up inquiries resulted in sales of $24,714. And here’s 
the astounding part: these sales were to the first four inquiries 
contacted! A joint effort of Advertising Letter Service of Detroit, 
DMCP and Trail Blazer. 


MANUFACTURER OF LAWNSWEEPERS INCREASES 
SALES 35%. The problem: How could Lambert, Incorporated en- 
thuse its manufacturer’s representatives and increase the num- 
ber of jobber outlets? The program: Lambert, manufacturer of 
lawnsweepers, wanted to increase the number of jobbers handling 
its products and, through them, increase the number of dealers 
selling the product. 


A DMCP mail campaign was designed to go to 45,000 dealers. Inquiries 
received from dealers then were taken to jobbers as proof of dealer in- 
terest in Lambert lawnsweepers. At the same time, a unique program was 
sent to all of the jobbers Lambert wanted as customers. Campaign to 
dealers was a series of self-mailer cards. Campaign to jobbers was a 
series of unusual mailings consisting of a facsimile role of film, fake fire- 
cracker, plastic lemon, money-making machine, puzzle and shrunken head. 


The results: 12,623 reply cards were sent to Lambert by the dealers. 
New jobbers were opened. Lawnsweeper sales were increased by 35 per 
cent. This was a joint effort of Curtin & Pease of Toledo, DMCP and 
Lambert, Incorporated. 


Now ... what’s YOUR sales problem? Write us... tell us 
. ask us for the complete case history, complete campaign and 


booklet that will help you. Write DMCP in Toledo or the affiliate 
nearest you. 


DMCP BALTIMORE, Md.—DMCP—HO 7-7997 @ BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Wm. Grubb & Assoc.— 
AL 1-7585 @ BOSTON, Mass.—OMS Mail Adv.—AL 4-2060 © CHARLESTON, West Va. 
—Dupont Adv.—DI 4-3491 @ CHICAGO, III.—Cre-Ad Mail—RA 6-8832 @ CINCINNATI, 
Ohio—Curtin & Pease—761-8672 @© CLEARWATER, Fla.—DMCP—442-3242 @ DETROIT, Mich.—Adv. Letter 
Service—LO 7-9535 @ ELIZABETH, N.J.—Auto. Mailing & Printing—TA 4-089] @ ERIE, Pa.—DMCP—UN 4-3079 
@ FRESNO, Cal.—DMCP—BA 9-0686 @® HARTFORD, Conn.—J. Roy Mclennan—AD 3-8234 @ HARRISBURG, Po.— 
DMCP—K! 5-7241 @ INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Ad. Letter Service—ME 6-3527 @ JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—Roy C. 
Goettsche—RA 5-0346 @ KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Cliff Kelley Direct Mail—HA 1-2484 e KNOXVILLE, Tenn.— 
Dande Letter Service—5-6426 @ LANCASTER, Pa.—Quality Printing & Letter Service—EX 4-3771 @ LANSING, 
Mich.—W. A. Pomery & Assoc.—IV 5-1731 @ LOS ANGELES, Cal.—Kae Algyer Adv.—NO 5-5785 @® MACON, 
Ga.—Pruett Adv. Co.—SH 5-1696 @ MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Rodney Baber & Co.—JA 5-6731 @© MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
—Gile Letter Service—FE 3-3471 @ MOBILE, Ala.—Richard Fay-Mail Adv.—HE 3-3166 © NEW YORK, N.Y.— 
Fermaprint, Inc. —MU 2-8124 @ OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—Lunn Printing Co.—CE 5-3344 @ PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
—The Connelly Organizction—LO 8-6400 @ PITTSBURGH, Pa.—DMCP—AT 1-9994 @ PORTLAND, Ore.—Taylor 
& Co.—CA 2-9331 @ RICHMOND, Vir.—Expert Letter Writing Co.—643-7345 @© ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Inserting & 
Mailing Co.—HA 6-6245 @ SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Adv. Management—DA 8-2111 © SAN ANTONIO, Tex.— 
June’s Letter Shop—CA 4-7373 @ SEATTLE, Wash.—The Cone Co.—MA 2-5181 @ ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Cliff Kelley 
Direct Mail—CE 1-6750 @© TACOMA, Wash.—Mercury Press—FU 3-2788 © TOLEDO, Ohio—Curtin & Pease— 
CH 4-8316 © WASHINGTON, D.C.—DMCP—FE 8-2128 @ WICHITA, Kan.—Letters, Inc. —HO 4-2231 
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Good business continues to better in lowa! 
Department store sales in May were 10% 
above May, 1960. Home building permits 
first 5 months of this year were UP 10.8% 
over same 1960 period. Cash farm receipts 
first 3 months of 1961 were UP 15% over 
same period 1960, and lowa personal in- 
come gain continues to lead 45 of the 50 
states. You can sell in lowa now! 


You may be dealing yourself out of this hot market by 
following an outmoded rule of space buying . . . that 
is, buying space only according to standard Metropoli- 
tan Area population ranking. This ranking, for instance, 
= lists Des Moines (Polk County) way down the fist in size 
“ \ of Metropolitan Area markets. 


é But we aren't talking about Des Moines or a lifeless sta- 


tistic — because that statistic distorts the actual mar- 


" s ‘ - 
‘ 1 € 4 wae G i 
° keting facts. What we are talking about is the exciting 
S pa C e = i] yl nl q concept of a horizontal, state-wide market instead of a 
vertical, metropolitan one. We are talking about IOWA 
: ... Not “just another state,’ but one of America’s most 
a] Sade consistently active markets, unified by the state-wide 


coverage of one of America’s great newspapers, the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune! 


The key to it is “circulation coverage.’ Truth is, with 
50% or better coverage in 76 lowa counties, Des 
Moines Sunday Register ranks No. 11 and Daily Des 
Moines Register and Tribune with same coverage in 
34 lowa counties ranks No. 28 among Metropolitan 
Area markets. 


What kind of job will these newspapérs do for you? 
National and regional chains report great successes with 
state-wide campaigns . . . Sears, Kresge’s, Younkers, 
Wards, Woolworth’'s, others. Gamblies’ Sales Promotion 
Manager Gus Younger says, ‘‘Merchandising and adver- 
tising 177 stores all across lowa requires very special 
techniques. Because we have the Sunday Register at 
our command, we can do an effective, economical job 
for every Gambles store in the state. The high intensity 
coverage of the paper throughout virtually all of lowa’s 
counties makes it possible to co-ordinate campaigns for 
proved traffic and profit items. Consistent promo- 
— oe tion in key lines is building state-wide acceptance 
a ee a) . ‘, for our brand names which we find being trans- 
a ald re : lated into sales in every corner of lowa.”’ 


one of America’s The customers are buying in lowa — 


now’s the time to reach them. 


Now’s the time to break the 
0 es ““space-buyingrules’’ and 
stir up sales for you 
in record-breaking 
markets lowa with ‘‘The 
Hometown Paper 
for the Whole 


State of 
lowa..."" 


Represented Nationally by: Newspaper Marketing Associates — New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Sales Managers 
tell us 


Financial 
stability 


is important in the 
carrier they choose 


Shippers “in the know’ respect the fact 
that [Jf operates in the black! 


Businessmen know from experience that a 
financially healthy company is a good one 
to do business with. Selecting a bank or 
choosing a supplier, you look for careful 
management, progressive thinking, efficient 
operation. 

When you invest valuable time and 
money in transporting raw materials or fin- 
ished products, it makes equally good sense 
to entrust them to a successful carrier! 

Last year, D-C again maintained an im- 
pressive operating ratio while moving more 
than a billion pounds of freight. That’s why 
D-C has money to plow back into new 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 


the ONLY 
direct coast-to-coast 


carrier! 
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equipment, preventive maintenance, ex- 
panded terminal facilities. 

With million dollar morale top to bottom 
and coast-to-coast, D-C spegializes in serv- 
ice that benefitseveryone. More daily sched- 
ules from 18 key cities. Less time on the 
road or in a terminal. It’s the service you’ll 
profit from when you choose the Depend- 
able Carrier for your next shipments! 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING SALES FILE /T 


Re: Strategy for Boosting Sales 


“How do I steam up my sales force and make the fourth 
4 quarter a real record-breaker?” HERE’S HOW: Ask to see 
the new “CE 1961 Power Kit,” custom-made for sales and 


| advertising managers who are shooting for a bigger share of 


the stepped-up spending in the Chemical Process Industries. 


It spells out a selling-advertising-merchandising program you 

can put to work immediately—easily : 

and at modest cost, to sell more pros- 

pects, and especially to sell your 

| Phi salesmen on selling harder. 

e Available only from 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING, 

| McGraw-Hill, | 

a 330 W. 42d Sti: 
‘New York 36 


es Marketing Newsletter 


CRISIS Berlin crisis has many implications for marketers. 


foreign problems create @ Stepped-up defense spending will mean more money in circu- 
marketing opportunities lation, more jobs, more pressure for wage and price hikes. 


@ Partial mobilization of reserve forces will result in tem- 
porary loss of some key men in younger age bracket. 


@ Material shortages are not on the immediate horizon, but 
might develop later in certain lines if the nation moves closer 
to a wartime economy. 


@ Business will boom for many military suppliers. And that 
means more than just munitions makers: Armed forces also buy 
huge quantities of food, apparel, numerous other commodities 
not normally associated with military supply. 


! 


disguise for marketing. President Kennedy's preoccupation with 
foreign affairs should take some of the steam out of anti- 
business domestic programs. With a huge Government deficit 
in prospect, money will be scarce for new activities not tied 
to defense. Note that JFK said: "We must keep down all ex- 
penditures not thoroughly justified." Congressional conserva. 
tives will be quoting those words frequently. 


ADVERTISING There've been false alarms in the past, but the long-delayed 


breakthrough of color television may finally be around the 
color tv: corner. « - »« New names and old hands are readying '62 color 
at last? models. A new, shorter picture tube is in the offing. More 
color programs are promised. Bigger advertising budgets will 
Support the renewed effort. ... All in all, a hotly competi- 
tive marketing battle is in prospect. That's what is needed 
to really put color TV over—and to create the opportunity to 
use this advertising medium effectively. 


Look at the evidence. . . . The line-up of '62 color sets will 
include not just RCA (95% of the market), Admiral, and Magna- 
vox, but a half-dozen newcomers or retreads. GE, Philco, Syl- 
vania, Warwick Mfg. (owned by Sears, Roebuck) are taking a 
second crack at color. It will be the first try for Zenith as 
well as a Japanese and a Canadian manufacturer. .. . Product 
advances could help, too. Motorola's new picture tube that's 
five inches shorter than existing 2l-inch color tubes helps 
eliminate the "bulky, boxy look" of today's color sets. Motor-= 
ola doesn't make tubes, but hopes to have a tube supplier and 
be on the market with a sleek color set in a year. ... To 
all of this, add aggressive advertising, more programming—and 
there'll be color in the TV picture for good. 
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defense ad ban 
gets toned down 


FTC POWERS 


small business backs 
dangerous new tool 
for use by FTC 


ADVERTISING Advertising by defense contractors won't be banned by Congress 


—despite hasty action by the House to impose a flat prohibi- 
tion. At insistence of advertising and publishing groups, the 
Senate took a second look, held a hearing, then watered down 
the House ban. . . - The outlook: New language worked out by 
Senate Appropriations Committee will prevail in conference and 
reach the statute books. Still to come are Pentagon regulations 
to implement the new language. 


Advertising and promotion that would be permitted as part of 
defense contract costs include help-wanted ads; copy seeking 
scarce materials, or to dispose of scrap or surplus; use of ads 
to attract subcontractors; and costs of participating in ex- 
hibits upon Government invitation. . .. Other defense adver- 
tising, such as institutional ads in technical magazines, are 
Still permissible. But they cannot be lumped into contract 
costs; they must be paid for out of profits. 


The small-business lobby is agitating for enactment of leg- 
islation to give the Federal Trade Commission its biggest, 
fastest-moving, most dangerous Stick. It's the temporary cease- 
and-desist order, and bills backed by the Administration and 
FTC boss Paul Rand Dixon would authorize its use. Now new 
pressure for passage of the bills is coming from Wright Patman 
(D., Tex.), chairman of House Small Business Committee. 


These bills would allow FIC to file charges of an unfair trade 
practice or a misleading ad claim, and go to court at once to 
Stop the practice via an injunction. Whether FIC ultimately 
won its case wouldn't matter much because the practice would 
have been halted—and the damage done—anyway. 


Imagine how this might work in the hypothetical case of a multi- 
million-dollar campaign to launch a revolutionary new product. 
« « « Company X spends years and millions to develop Brand Y. 
It's introduced with a big splash, including a national ad- 
vertising campaign in all media. Hard-hitting copy points to 
"unheard of" wonders of product. FTC is unbelieving. One 
week after the campaign breaks, it issues a misleading-adver- 
tising complaint and persuades a judge to hand down a cease- 
and-desist order. 

cost of millions. The advertiser later wins complete vindica- 
tion in the courts. All claims are found to be valid. Company 
X is permitted to use the original copy. .. . But the damage 
is done. Competitors have developed similar products. Never 
can Company X regain its advantage. 


FTC's new powers would not be confined to allegedly misleading 
ads. In fact, Chairman Dixon told us that the injunctive power 
would be used more frequently in trade practice cases. Damage 
to a marketer might not be so great as in an ad case, but it 
takes little imagination to see how disruptive temporary cease- 
and-desist could be. . . . The mere threat to use this power 
would be a tremendous restraint on business. 


“Listen!” is on. Each weekday 
afternoon thousands of people in the greater Boston area listen to “Listen!” with 
Paul Benzaquin—a program typical of the idea radio produced by WEEI. They 
get entertainment, of course, but entertainment for adults—information on books and 
the theatre, on what’s going on in the civic and cultural life of Boston, good fun, good 
music, interviews with important personalities—everything that interests alert adults. 


You find this kind of idea radio only on the CBS Owned Radio Stations across the 
country. Radio for adults—the forgotten people who spend the money. In all seven 
of our markets it will pay you to stop and look into idea radio . . . the kind that makes 
people in Boston listen to 


BS OWNED RADIO STATIONS 
ENTED BY CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 


WEE! BOSTON, WCBS NEW YORK, WBBM CHICAGO, WCAU PHILADELPHIA, KNX LOS ANGELES, KCBS SAN FRANCISCO, KMOX ST. LOUIS: THE C 
REPRES 
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HANG 
‘THE 


“POPULATION! 


lotte TV MARKET is First 
theast with 651,300 Homes* 


™ We'd be the first to admit that it stretches the 

= imagination to hang a city population of more than 
two-hundred thousand—but hang the city popula- 
tion when counting necks in the entire Charlotte 
Television Market! 


The real kicker is that WBTV delivers 55.3% more 
TV Homes than Charlotte Station “B’’!** 


s Delivered 


4S O4GES66 O48 


Atlanta 
Louisville 


New Orleans 
Richmohd 


CHANNELS @® cHARLOTTE/ serrerson STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 


—, 


Represented Nationally by Television Advertising TAR } Representatives, Inc. 


Crutch, Catalyst and Course-Setter— ‘ 
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Research: 


As the man between the market and mar- 
keting decisions, the head of the market- 
ing research department has become the 
answer man of the sixties, functioning as 
analyst, interpreter, even explorer. He is 
the slot man, in the pivot position, who as 
often frames, as answers, the questions. 


What's next for this man of many parts? 
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In the last 15 years, marketing re- 
search has outgrown a controversial 
childhood to reach an adolescence 
subsidized by much of the same con- 
troversy. Stark in the middle of the 
controversy stands the marketing re- 
search director, a post-war child of 
necessity, now increasingly engaged in 
management policy, yet without the 
power to make policy; a company 
man who often doesn’t know where 
he belongs; a specialist who, para- 
doxically, may have little in common 
with others in his profession. He is 
sometimes hopefully and foolishly re- 
garded as a_ miracle-worker with 
portfolio—a_ stock caricature always 
portrayed with eyeglasses that look 
like the bottoms of milk bottles. He 
is a member of the management team 
who often shows up in the box-score 
almost as an afterthought, yet in 
reality calls many of the plays. 

Beneath the exaggerations and con- 
tradictions is a man whose position 
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has changed as much as any in mar- 
keting today. It is this man that SM 
wants to profile—by what he does, by 
what he says, by what is said about 
him. To give the profile depth and 
meaning, SM talked to management 
and research personnel at such com- 
panies as Union Carbide Corp., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Fedders Corp., 
Heublein, Inc., Sun Chemical Corp., 
Maidenform, Inc., The Okonite Co.., 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co., 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp., and others. In 
choosing companies for study, the 
main aim was to achieve as broad a 
cross section as possible. 


“The salesman is paid to be an opti- 


mist. I’m paid to be objective. Some 
people think marketing research is a 
disciplined way of manufacturing a 
crystal ball. It never will be. But too 
often it’s used as if it were.” The 
words belong to Dr. A. H. Tenney, 
marketing research director of the 
Chemicals Division of Union Carbide, 
a veteran of 26 years and many po- 
sitions with Carbide. 

Says S. R. Herkes, vice president, 
marketing consumer products, of Mo- 
torola, Inc.: “The marketing research 
department could be sadly limited in 
its effectiveness if it were to report to 
a person who has no over-all man- 
agement authority and responsibility. 
Recommendations could be watered 


ae 


down or changed prior to being pre- 
sented to top management.” 

Robert Witt, who is the marketing 
controller at Heublein, Inc., describes 
himself as “the catalyst, the man-in- 
between, the G-2 of the business. As 
far as I’m concerned, a researcher's 
greatest asset is a knowledge as broad 
as possible of what management needs 
and can use.” 

But there are dissenters, too. “My 
marketing research director? I just 
finished with him before you called,” 
says the peeved vice president of a 
multi-million-dollar industrial com- 
pany. “I can’t stand that guy’s ‘holier- 
than-thou’ attitude. He doesn’t give 
me reasons, just shows me figures, and 


Researching the Researcher 


Ninety-four percent of top management men con- 
sider the marketing research director to be a key 
member of the marketing team, according to the re- 
sults of a questionnaire which SM sent to executives 
of 400 leading companies. Further details of the sur- 
vey follow: 


CONSULTATION: 
with their directors daily; 
but irregularly; 26% 


Forty-three percent of respondents 


confer 30%, frequently 


, weekly; and 1%, monthly. 


STRATEGY: Eighty-eight percent of the time, the di- 
rector sits in on marketing strategy meetings. Re- 
spondents also said that 57% attended advertising 


strategy meetings. 


DECISION-MAKING: Seventy-nine percent of the mar- 
keting research directors reportedly have important 
voices in setting sales quotas; 83%, in selecting test 
markets; 36%, in selecting media for test marketing; 
55%, 


dustry) for advertising; and 39%, 


in selecting specific markets (geographic or in- 


in packaging. 


ONWARD AND UPWARD: Asked about his new title 
if the marketing research director were promoted to 
his next level, respondents’ answers included: Vice 
President, Marketing; Director of Marketing; Market- 
ing Controller; Sales Director; Vice President, Sales; 
Merchandising Manager; 
“Marketing” 


Advertising director, etc. 
title most fre- 


behind 


appeared in the new 
quently, with “Sales” 


“Marketing.” 


about one-quarter 


THE TOP SPOT: Seventy-one percent of tomorrow’s 
directors of marketing will have a market research 
background, according to questionnaire respondents. 
Of tomorrow’s company presidents, 34% will have 
research in their past. 

THE FUTURE: Ninety-four percent of respondents 
judged the marketing research director’s job would 
become more important in the next ten years. Six 
percent believed the job would not advance in im- 
portance from its present position. None believed the 
job would become less important. 


An re 
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Broad Role at Heublein 


One version of the new breed of marketing re- 


searcher is Robert Witt of Heublein, Inc. Outgoing, © 


pipe-smoking, mustached, a 25-year veteran of 
Joseph E. Seagram and Sons, Inc., he joined Heublein 
18 months ago as Marketing Controller—a titie more 
pertinent than most since it indicates at least two 
main areas of his background and present responsi- 
bilities: marketing and finance. 


Although his company, Heublein, has been in ex- 
istence since 1875, it was the fifties that brought it 
phenomenal growth—from $10 million in 1950 to 
$110 million in 1960. Extremely marketing conscious, 
Heublein has made the greatest impact with vodka 
(its Smirnoff, with sales of $65 million annually, is the 
sixth largest brand of distilled spirits in the country, 
the second most heavily advertised), but also has an 
extensive line of other products such as Rose’s lime 
juice, Guinness stout, bottied cocktails, sauces (A-1, for 
instance), gourmet speciclties (from paté de foie gras 
to imported marmalade), even a cake-decorating kit. 


ideas on the Marketing Function 

Witt joined because “|! had ideas on what the mar- 
keting function should look like. Heublein manage- 
ment agreed with them.” 


An associate at Heublein comments: “Besides the 
market and sales potential, Bob is concerned with 
profit, which puts him into the management class.” 
Adds Witt: “Management may be fed information 
that is truthful from an accounting point of view, but 
false from a management point of view.” (One of his 
first projects after joining Heublein was to redesign 
the profit and loss statement so that, in addition to 
showing the over-all picture, it would show the fi- 
nancial situation of individual products.) Yet, while 
Witt is ‘clearly management oriented, he is also 
knowledgeable in the tools of marketing research. In 
a year Heublein expects to have its first computer. 
Witt will be in charge of its programming and use. 


Heublein’s basic concern is marketing. There are 
no sacred departmental lines that cannot be crossed 
by management executives, just as there are no sacred 
lines for Witt as long as crossing them will lead to 
more sales and profits. 


The life and good times of Heublein, and Witi’s 
role in the corporation can be seen in the measure of 
a new success, bottled cocktails, whose sales jumped 
from 140,000 to 300,000 cases in one year. 


Heublein had the market in bottled cocktails since 
the turn of the century, but it wasn’t much of a 
market. The war years, during which there was a 
deficiency of alcohol and an abundance of drinkers, 
saw Heublein’s high Martini-Manhattan point—260,- 
000 cases. After the war, a residual effect was re- 
sponsible for the 125,000 to 140,000 cases sold year 
in and out. 


John G. Martin, Heublein’s chairman of the board, 
concluded there were three major deficiencies: (1.) 
the price was too high; (2.) convenience as a selling 
point was balanced by the belief of many that it was 
provincial to drink a bottled cocktail; and (3.) after 
one year in the bottle, the cocktail deteriorated in 
taste. 

At the same time marketing research studies in- 
dicated that people don’t drink to get drunk any more 
and that, of the drinkers, 54% didn’t like the taste 
of whiskey (the primary market). 

Further Heublein research showed, rather surpris- 
ingly, that a lower-proof cocktail would win out over 
a higher-proof in taste tests. 

Reducing the proof and reducing the size of the 
bottle allowed Heublein to reduce price (and live up 
to its new advertising slogan: “What this country 
needs is a good 25c cocktail’). 

Martin told Witt the 5-year goal at Heublein: one 
million cases of cocktails yearly. Witt’s research was 
concerned with three major points: (1.) What amount 
of distilled spirits is consumed; (2.) What was the 


’ gmount and pattern of cocktails consumed; and (3.) 


What was a reasonable percentage of the cocktail 
market that Heublein could get (conditioned by how 
many people could be attracted by offering palatable, 
tasty, “socially acceptable” drinks. From a limited 
look at potential, Witt clecided there was a market 
for 960,000 cases, 40,000 cases shy of Martin’s goal. 


Last year, traveling with a national sales group, 
Witt made a survey around the country, bringing to 
each territory, state and salesman what the million- 
case objective meant. He worked out weights for 
each state, developing a 5-year series of goals and 
rate of growth. He did not use quotas as threats, 
however, but as active tools to get the program sold. 


Researcher in Advertising 

Advertising effectiveness was tested during the 
first six months. In Washington, D.C., and six other 
test cities there was a 29% to 50% increase in sales. 
Heublein went national with a $500,000 advertising 
budget, which was increased to $1 million (the new 
budget will be $1.5 million). Throughout this phase, 
Witt sat in on advertising agency meetings, identify- 
ing areas in which his information and statistics could 
help, offering strategy and advice. 

Now, with the initial phase completed, Witt is in- 
volved in the control aspect of the cocktail campaign. 
Already he sees room for further research on the re- 
tailers’ attitude toward bottled cocktails, and on a 
profile of the consumer. 


Heublein must also face competition. Schenley will 
soon enter the New York market with bottled» cock- 
tails. Far from being worried, Heublein figures the 


more marketing pressure in any category, the more 
potential. 


with such an air of superiority that 
any questions I might have about 
their validity appear insulting and 
ignorant. My research man has been 
with the company for 20 years. He'll 
probably be around for another 20, 
and I'll continue having the same 
tough time with him. What marketing 
research needs is better men, but it 
won't get better men until it has more 
stature. It’s a damned vicious circle.” 

The president of a corporation 
whose marketing research department 
is so large it almost comprises a sep- 
arate division says cynically: “Market- 


wean: 


ing research is a wonderful way to 
keep from making decisions.” 

There is practically unanimous 
agreement that marketing research is 
a necessity. It’s become a truism that 
receives an automatic response from 
most management men. Yet under- 
neath some of the executives’ answers 
there are doubts and resentments. 
Even now, marketing research is like 
a recent bride who is so capaciously, 
almost subversively, talented that her 
husband doubts his good fortune. 
Though she has proved herself indis- 
pensable—perhaps because of that 


very fact—she often has to keep on 
proving herself daily. 

And dependency is the crux of the 
matter. Management—mature, knowl- 
edgeable management—is dependent 
upon marketing research, but knows 
full well that dependency is not sur- 
render. Whether this dependency is 
faced with enlightenment, or with 
fear—there rests the success or failure 
both of management and marketing 
research. It can be handled as an in- 
strument of policy or as a threat to 
policy. 

The director is the focal point of 
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marketing research. In the years after 
World War II, when in some areas 
marketing research came to be re- 
garded as a religion, complete with 
hierarchy, crusaders and infidels, it 
was the director who was high priest. 
That image—of secrecy, sorcery and 
omnipotence—has cursed the market- 
ing research director to this day, even 
though the succeeding years have seen 
less fanaticism and proselytizing. His 
primary function—to aid executives in 
making decisions—has been accepted; 
but just what does it mean in 1961? 


> To supply part of the answer to 
that question, SM sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to more than 400 top man- 
agement men of the nation’s leading 
companies. The answers show that 
marketing research directly reflects the 
increasing complexity of the corporate 
staff function. Sometimes this means 
involvement in the company on a 
broad front, as with Heublein, Inc., 
sometimes a deeper penetration in a 
narrow sphere, as is the case at Gen- 
eral Electric, where decentralization 
and departmental autonomy are the 
ruling factors. 

Most generalizations about mar- 
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keting research are invalid because it 
is bedfellow to so many exceptions. 
One generalization, however, can be 
made: the marketing research direc- 
tor’s position is no longer a rectangle 
on some fictitious organizational chart. 
Whether his position is sufficiently in- 
tegrated and important to constitute 
a springboard to top management is 
a question that cannot be answered so 
definitely. 

While many executives see the mar- 
ket research director's position as a 
logical step in the succession to top 
executive slots, there are significant 
dissents: 

“Frankly I believe marketing re- 
search has been made too much a 
profession,” complains the director of 
marketing of a radio-television manu- 
facturer. “Far too few marketing re- 
search directors have had sufficient 
line experience or other staff experi- 
ence to have a real grasp of the total 
marketing job. This means they be- 
come more inbred, and their opinions 
are less listened to, except for minor 
technical points. I'd rather have a 
good sound aggressive man in there 
for a short time than a professional 
researcher.” 


With modifications, this view is 
echoed by others: “Too often market 
research men come in as statisticians. 
They should be former salesmen so 
that they can move further up and 
out of market research,” says Richard 
E. Love, director of sales of the Wes- 
ton Instruments Division of Daystrom, 
Inc. 

Future presidents and directors of 
marketing “may well have worked in 
the area of market research, but their 
main strength will be experience or 
skill in some other area of marketing,” 
believes Philip Schering, director of 
commercial development for McCor- 
mick and Co. 


> It is well to remember, however, 
that because marketing research’s in- 
surgency is recent, most of today’s top 
management men (including the re- 
spondents to the questionnaire) have 
little personal background in it. This 
may account, in part, for the weight 
they attach to sales, administration, 
production—“the way I made it.” 

But in essence, what these and 
many other executives are saying is 
that the marketing research director is 


(continued on page 93) 


Percy Barker, president of Mono- 
gram Co. of California, a leader in 
carriage trade novelty and gift mer- 
chandise, says: “We have a lot of 
people applying for jobs in the sales 
department. But in our judgment, few 
are salesmen. The majority lack train- 
ing, ambition, the will to work. The 
potential may be there in a fair num- 


4 
4 


ber, but we find a prevailing handicap 
to be plain laziness, no drive to 
achieve. 

“This tosses the problem back to the 
sales manager. It seems to be up to 
him to pick men he believes he can 
make something of, train them, then 
work like blazes to inspire them to 
carry on. He must be able to stimulate 
them to maintain interest in self- 
training. And this means having the 
insight to steer each man to the right 
books, recordings, courses that will 
help develop him—providing whatever 
tools and aids may be necessary to 
help him build himself up. 

“There is one thing that merits the 
attention of sales managers who are 
beating the bushes for good men and 
not finding many. Maybe they are 
screening out some of their best bets 
because they don’t fit the image, or 
stereotype. Our experience is that 
you can't always tell by looking. Some 
of the best salesmen we've known 
didn’t look like much at first. Take 
a second look and you may find that 
they have something.” 


Gilbert Meyer, in charge of sales for 
Linde Co., division of Union Carbide 
in San Francisco, believes that “any 
sales manager who is honest must ad- 
mit that he has a hard time finding a 
producer. So many men apply for 
sales positions with no conception of 
what real selling means. It’s surpris- 
ing how many of them think a sales- 
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man is a sort of good will ambassador 
of the firm, who slaps backs, shakes 
hands, and expects to have a good 
time ‘meeting people.’ 

“We look hard at the man who 
comes in and tells us he would like to 
get into selling because he likes meet- 
ing people. More often than not you 
find that he is not looking for some- 
thing positive, but trying to escape— 
to escape a desk job, supervision, rou- 
tine. 

“Creative selling requires men who 
know how to bring pressure when and 
where it will do good. A good sales- 
man is a good leader and vice versa. 
We'd find more good salesmen if we 
had more sales managers with leader- 
ship; for it takes leadership in the 
manager to recognize and develop it 
in his men. Show me a manager with 
the qualities of leadership and I'll 
wager he has men who can persuade 
me to sign on the dotted line if I’m 
a prospect. 

“Our school system also could help 
remedy the dearth of good sales ma- 
terial. I'd like to see the curriculum 
pointed more toward selling. Who 


doesn’t need to be a salesman at some 
point, in some degree? A preacher as 
well as a politician can utilize that 
same leadership to the dotted line, 
the same knowledge of psychology 
and handling people that I believe 
should get more emphasis in our pub- 


lic schools and colleges. As one who 
has been in sales for 33 years I see 
the lack not in the men but in what 
goes into preparing them for their fu- 
ture careers. 


Jack H. Lund, branch manager, San 
Francisco, for Friden, Inc.—a company 
that, due to rapid expansion, is tak- 
ing on many men all the time—says: 
“We find that there never are enough 
top quality people available in sales. 
Our experience is, you have to take 
the best you can find, then train, train 
and train some more. Give a man 60 
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days of inside instruction, then, if he 
sizes up, another six weeks in our 
training school at Rochester. Follow 
this with painstaking on-the-job edu- 
cation and guidance under an experi- 
enced man, and in two years you may 
end up with a good man—provided he 
is willing at the same time to spend 
some of his nights boning up on appli- 
cations and sales techniques, and has 
the ability to use these techniques in 
his day-to-day selling. 

“You can rarely find what you need 
ready-made. And it costs plenty to 
do the training we consider essential 
to produce a strong man. Of those 
that are available, roughly only one in 
15 is good enough to be worth the 
gamble of training. And more than 
likely, two out of three are all you 
will get when the training is done and 
the men are on their own.” 


Leland Fife, sales manager, Air Re- 
duction-Pacific, San Francisco, which 
has been actively building up a sales 
force on the West Coast, finds that 
there are a good supply of men avail- 
able—but they are not well trained. 
“The basic material is there; a good 
manager can develop the men into 
good salesmen for a specified industry 
if they know their job. Our experi- 
ence has been favorable. We recruit 
mostly college men. If the candidates 
we choose have had previous experi- 
ence, we still look well into their ed- 
ucation, since we require good aca- 
demic background. In our opinion, 
the men available today are better 
equipped than they were in the past; 
they have the competence, the back- 
ground, some even have the training 
up to a point. 

“My own reservation is with re- 
spect to work habits—often not good. 
We find it necessary to correct weak- 
nesses here. Few young men inter- 
ested in selling as a career appear to 


have a realistic conception of what it 
takes to succeed—and how long! They 
expect advancement without commen- 
surate work effort. Potential ability 
to sell is on the rise; we find lots of 
it in the raw in schools and colleges. 
What we do need is better leadership 
in sales management to make the best 
out of what we have.” 


Arthur J. Loesch, vice president and 
director of sales, Andre Paper Box Co., 
finds “too many order-takers, not any- 
where near enough real salesmen. 
Many young men in sales are plainly 
miscast. They are eager to sell on 
price, do not know how to sell by pro- 
viding service and aid and informed 
counsel to prospects and customers. 
This company has come from its small 
beginnings to its present success by 
helping to develop new ways for busi- 
nesses to solve their packaging prob- 
lems, and by opening up new markets 
with packages. On a recent trip I 
picked up orders from under the noses 
of competitors in three different cities 
simply by solving customers’ packag- 
ing problems. There was no under- 
cutting of price. We got the business 
by providing quality and demonstra- 
bly profitable counsel. 

“We do not find many salesmen 
who understand this kind of selling, 
to whom it is second nature to make 
plain to a prospect (and make him 
like it) that if he is looking for the 
cheapest, we can’t do business with 
him, but that if he wants value, the 
benefit of informed help, we have 
what he needs and will spare no pains 
to provide it. 

“Predominantly, salesmanship calls 
for two things—common sense and the 
desire to work. You find some men 
with one quality, some with the other; 
rarely do you find a man with both. 
Yet it takes both to be a producer and 
a leader. There are far too few of 
these.” 


Dr the lure of television, back- 
vard swimming pools, home 
workshops and barbecue pits, our 
friend the typical American still man- 
ages to break loose from his hearth 
and spend plenty of time and money 
enjoying himself in public. 
Many of the things he does he has 
been doing for years; some have at- 


tracted his attention for the first time, 
and he has just begun to enjoy their 
pleasures. As he searches for more and 
more pleasurable experiences, he will 
undoubtedly discover even newer ac- 
tivities. 

Although our pleasure-seeking 
American will spend plenty to enrich 
those people and companies whose 


TWIN SECRETS of success which have pushed bowling to the recreation forefront 
are shown here: attractive, modern facilities and the game’s appeal to the whole 
family. One catch for marketers: related markets are almost nonexistent here. 


sole business is entertainment, he will 
see to it that a great deal is left over 
for market-conscious businesses of al- 
most every type that have made it a 
point to tie in with pleasure. 

Perhaps the best example of an ac- 
tivity that offers plenty of opportunity 
for sales of a wide diversity of prod- 
ucts is golf. Golf, of course, has been 
around a good many years. But it has 
changed so greatly in recent times 
that it is doubtful that the first Scot 
who laid club to ball would recognize 
the game. 

There are three very important 
characteristics of a good leisure mar- 
ket, and golf has them all. As a sport, 
it is growing. It requires extensive 
permanent facilities of various types 
in order to be played. And the indi- 
vidual player must make a fairly heavy 
investment in the equipment needed 
to play the game. 

First, the growth: Golf is no longer 
a rich man’s sport. It really hasn't 
been since the twenties, and more 
and more people are now finding this 
out. The National Golf Foundation re- 
ports that 4,400,000 people played at 
least 15 rounds last year. In 1958, 
3,970,000 people played ten rounds 
or more (unfortunately, because of the 
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change in definition of a “golfer,” no 
parallel comparison is available). Once 
unheard of, the industrial golf league 
is now a very substantial segment of 
the golf market. 

Last year, according to the Athletic 
Goods Manufacturers Assn., golf 
equipment sales (bags, balls, clubs, 
tees) amounted to $86.8 million, an 
astounding 43% increase over sales in 
1957. An increase of this size could 
only be turned in by an activity that 
was attracting new adherents—fast. 

Admittedly, golf facilities have not 
grown as fast as the number of golfers. 
In fact, they are generally conceded 
to be the sport’s greatest limitation at 
this time. The basic problem, of 
course, is that in heavy population 
areas which naturally produce the 
greatest number of golfers, land prices 
are prohibitively high for the con- 
struction of new links. In fact, land in- 
flation has resulted in some places, 
notably the Northeast, in the con- 
version of a number of existing courses 
into housing developments, thereby 
aggravating the space problem even 
more. 

But in spite of these difficulties, the 
number of golf courses does continue 
to grow. There are now 6,385 golf 
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courses of all types in the U.S. today. 
In 1960 alone, 276 new courses were 
added. Standard golf courses break 
down into three types: private, or 
member-supported; semi-private, a 
non-member-owned private; and mu- 
nicipal, or tax-supported. The semi- 
private course has shown by far the 
greatest growth in recent years. Al- 
though all three types offer the same 
auxiliary markets for an extensive 
variety of grounds maintenance equip- 
ment, the hottest growth markets in 
golf facilities come from the non-golf 
activities offered by private and semi- 
private clubs. 

There has been a definite trend in 
recent years to making the “golf” club 
more of a family center. The idea is 
to give the non-golfing members of 
the family a place to have fun while 
the golfers are having their game, and 
a place for all to relax after the game 
is over. This has meant greatly ex- 
panded markets for swimming pools 
and related paraphernalia, game and 
lounging facilities of every kind, more 
extensive eating facilities and whatnot. 

Another kind of even-faster-grow- 
ing golf facility is the “Par-3” course. 
Most of these are semi-private (daily 
fee) courses, and most have a total of 


Want Reprints of 
Leisure Market Series? 


Each article of this 7-part leisure 
morket series has been reprinted 
individually and is available at 
50 cents per copy. Write Read- 
ers’ Service, Sales Management, 
630 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please specify the article or arti- 
cles you want: 


#1 The Boating Market 
#2 The Skiing Market 

#3 The Outdoor Market 
#4 Do-It-Yourself Market 
#5 The Family Fun Market 
+6 The Travel Market 


#7 Public Recreation 


THE COMPLETE SERIES will be 
available about Sept. 1 in a 
single 42-page booklet. Price $2. 
Discount of 50% on quantities 
of over 100. Orders taken now. 


nine holes which average just over a 
hundred vards in length. Again, there 
is an obvious good market for mainte- 
nance equipment, and the courses 
must be built in the first place. A high 
percentage of these par-3 courses are 
open for night play, which creates an 
market for outdoor 
lighting equipment. 


important new 


The Necessary Accessories 


To the casual observers, the only 
real golf equipment market might ap- 
pear to be the straight-and-narrow 
club-ball bag sporting goods element, 
but this is far from true 

It appears to be a deeply rooted 
American characteristic that when we 
go in for something, we do it big. The 
selection of products available to the 
Sunday golfer today is staggering. Of 
course, he is expected to buy a golfing 
wardrobe, complete from cap to shoes. 
Although some sporting goods manu- 
facturers do market golf attire, they 
generally do not manufacture it. He 
can't wear this outfit to the links, 
however; he must carry it there in a 
special travel bag sold for that pur- 
pose (mavbe under a sporting goods 
maker's label) in the club pro shop, a 
sporting goods store or a luggage 
shop. If it is early in the year or early 
in the morning (which it will be if he 


doesn’t want to wait in line for hours 


The Revised Theory of the Leisure Class 


to tee up), he will have to put on his 
cleated golf rubbers (made by one 
of several leading rubber footwear 
makers) so he won't ruin his $30 golf 
shoes in the wet grass. 

If he doesn’t find carrying his own 
golf bag particularly relaxing (and 
doesn’t care to have a caddy smirking 
at him), he can either bring his own 
golf cart (like as not made by a small 
metal fabricator) or rent one at the 
club. He definitely won't carry his own 
bag if it is raining, as he will be car- 
rving his golf umbrella. In addition 
to all this necessary equipment, he 
will, of course, have the usual selec- 
tion of club mittens, golf gloves, knee 
bandages, and so on. 

If his game clearly demonstrates his 


FOR FUN on a Satur- 
day afternoon or for 
real in a big interna- 
tional race, karts are 
burning up the tracks 
—and money—across 
the country. This one 
is a McCulloch twin- 
engined competition 
model which will av- 
erage over 30 miles 
per hour for racing. 


lack of practice, he will probably lose 
no time in hurrying home to his in- 
door putting green and electronic 
clicking practice driver. 

Perhaps the ultimate in golfing ac- 
cessories is the motorized cart. Some- 
times owned by the individual golfer, 
but more often by the golf club, they 
are used mostly by older golfers whose 
health does not permit much hill- 
climbing. 

Probably the largest marketer of 
these motorized carts is the Cushman 
Motor Works, Inc., subsidiary of Out- 
board Marine Corp. Cushman, which 
makes motor scooters and small indus- 
trial vehicles, reports sales of several 
thousand “Golfsters” per year. These 
little vehicles are available with gaso- 


self-polishing floor wax to such expensive contrivances as 
dishwashers and dust-free air conditioning. 


What has been responsible for the sudden surge in leisure 
activity? Can it be expected to grow in years to come— 
to be profitable for the increasing number of marketers 
who are hanging their hats on various facets of this 
phenomenon? 

Much of the reason for the market itself, and for its guar- 
anteed continued growth, is composed of these basic ele- 
ments: 

@ Time. Fifty years ago, the typical worker put in six long 
days at the shop and was forbidden to engage in anything 
but mild conversation on the seventh. Since then, and es- 
pecially since midcentury, the worker has enjoyed shorter 
hours, longer vacations, and a great deal more freedom to 
use his time as he pleased. At home, his wife has created 
time by using laborsaving devices that run the gamut from 


@ Money. The growth in average discretionary income has 
been phenomenal and will doubtless continue to make the 
citizenry even richer. 


@ Social Change. Once upon a time the great mass of 
American men belonged to a class in which it was deemed 
wholly acceptable to spend one’s evenings either asleep 
over the evening paper or socializing at the corner tavern. 
Now, however, the ethics of the majority group demand 
either home hobbies or “outside interests.” What one does 
in one’s time off is nearly as great a status symbol as what 
one does on the job. 


And, of course, added to these growth factors is the element 
of population expansion. 


But there is one other big reason for the growth of the 
leisure market. It has to do with fulfillment of the desire 
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EXCITING 
SPORTSMEN S SHOW 


SHOPPING CENTER, kids and a trade 
association are key ingredients in a 
new kind of fun. Here Jim Dee of 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers talks to new members of a 
Teen Hunters Club, Framingham, Mass. 


of its leading proponents, Shakespeare 
Co., got into tubular fiber glass 
through fishing rods. Although they 
are not in wide manufacture now, they 
have been approved by the U.S. Golf 
Assn., an organization which, among 
other things, establishes and enforces 
equipment performance standards. 

The golf bag has undergone great 
changes, too. Once an all-leather or 
leather-and-canvas item, it is now 
most likely to contain a significant 
amount of a synthetic fabric. 

Even the golf ball is subject to 
revolutionary progress. For example, 
just last vear Spalding introduced a 
ball (the “Distance Dot”) with a new, 
brighter, tougher paint, a new kind of 
resilient cover, a more smoothly 
wound inside, and a new type of cen- 
ter. Paint, cover and center were all 
the result of new materials and chem- 
ical processes developed by Spalding 
and its suppliers. Although the aver- 
age golf ball is now about as lively as 
it can get under USGA standards, all 


line or electric motor, carry two golfers 
and their bags, and sell in the $800- 
$1,150 range, depending on model 
and extra equipment. 

Although few non-sporting goods 
marketers would probably have much 
stomach for trying to break directly 
into the pure golf equipment (clubs, 
balls and bags) market, this by no 


means excludes them from earning 
some of the dollars being spent in this 
market. Their chance lies in new ma- 
terials and new processes. 


In just the short span of time many 
amateur golfers have been playing the 
game, they have seen golf club shafts 
go from wood to metal. Now, tubular 
fiber glass is coming on the scene. One 


makers are constantly searching for 
new methods and materials to make 
balls more cut-resistant, longer lived 
and more uniform in quality. 


Bowling’s Huge, Narrow Markets 


The Cinderella of the public rec- 
reation field is, of course, bowling. 


to possess most of today’s new “consumer necessities.”’ 
Today the traditional list of basic needs—food, water, shel- 
ter and clothing—seems somewhat archaic. Before modern 
man has truly satisfied his basic wants, he must own a 
home, an automobile, a television set and, in many cases, 
an automatic washer-dryer, dishwasher, and so on. 

At the present time, there are more people who have ful- 
filled or are about to fulfill these needs than at any other 
time in history. 

What comes next? Will there be more “consumer necessi- 
ties’’ added to the list? It is highly doubtful. In some cases, 
the second car may be a candidate. But as far as high-price 
household items are concerned, the end has probably been 
reached, at least for a time. The reason is that there are 
no really tedious household chores left that can be done 


practically by an appliance. 


Once the consumer has obtained the “necessities” to his 


(continued on page 100) 


satisfaction, true discretionary spending begins. He may de- 
cide to buy a second car. Or replace all his appliances and 
his auto every year. But he can also branch out in search 


of newer, more entertaining ways to spend his money. 


This is where he becomes unpredictable. What he buys 
now will not be part of a pattern. So, while the leisure 
market will greatly expand as more and more people com- 
plete their purchases of “necessities,” this expanded leisure 
spending will be relatively haphazard. 


There is, however, one important stabilizing influence: hob- 
bies of nearly every kind require a substantial investment 
of money and learning. A leisure activity which requires 
purchase of a boat or extensive golf lessons will not be 
entered into lightly or abandoned quickly. 

In short, then, the leisure market will continue to grow in- 


creasingly attractive—to the marketer who is willing to stay 
on his toes. 


On booming network TV... 


Smaller Advertisers Make Hay 


Though the bigger spenders still 
come out at night, daytime has de- 
veloped into the dynamic part of 
network television 

In the first five months of this year 
total time revenues of the three TV 
networks rose 7.3%. But while night 
1.7%, 


day revenue pushed up 20.4%, or 


revenue modest 


1T1¢ reased a 
exactly 12 times as much 
Despite the fact that day rates are 
only a fraction of those at night, day- 
time revenue has risen to one-third 
of the TV networks’ total—which this 
vear probably will reach $732 million. 
With the help of daytime rates, 
reachability and flexibility, more and 
more smaller advertisers are making 
sales to Mrs 
| and the 


Shines 


[Viewer while the sun 


stores are open 


In 1960 all network TV drew a 
record total of 376 advertisers. This 
number was 56 larger than in 1959 
and 35 ahead of the previous record 
of 341 in 1956. 

Of course, the big spenders—pre- 
dominantly in “prime time” evening 
hours—provided the bulk of the net- 
works’ $682 million time-sales total. 

Just five of them—Procter & Gam- 
ble, American Home Products, Lever 
Brothers, General Motors and Col- 
gate-Palmolive—bought a combined 
$154 million of network TV time. The 
top 22 advertisers, each taking more 
than $8 million, were worth $352 mil- 
lion—or more than half of the total 
bought by all the advertisers. 

Last year, for time only, 111 bigger 
spenders each put more than $1 mil- 


lion into network TV, primarily at 
night. These figures, compiled by 
Leading National Advertisers—Broad- 
cast Advertisers Reports, and released 
by Television Bureau of Advertising, 
are gross time billings, before dis- 
counts. Net time rates paid, especially 
by larger advertisers, were substan- 
tially lower. 

But to them the evening advertisers 
must add production costs which 
range, for each broadcast, from $15,- 
000 to $160,000. Sponsor magazine 
points out that, of the 104 shows to 
be broadcast in the 1961-62 season, 
at least half will cost more than $50,- 
000, for each broadcast, and eight will 
run between $102,000 and $106,000. 
“Specials,” of course, come higher. 

Thus a big nighttime sponsor such 


x 


Who Are The Network TV Advertisers Spending 


32 advertisers spent between $200,000 


ray 


and $300,000 in 1960: 


American Cyanamid Co 
Amer. Mach. & Foundry Co 
Benrus Watch Co., Inc. 
Burlington Industries, Inc 
Colorforms, Inc 
Consolidated Foods Corp 
Continental Wax Corp 

Max Factor & Co 

Florida Citrus Commission 
Assn 


Hagan Chemicals & Controls 


Florists’ Telegraph Del 


International Shoe Co 
Lanvin Parfums, Inc 
National Presto Industries 
Norwich Pharmacal Co 
Pabst Brewing Co 


Philadelphia & Reading Corp. 
Philco Corp 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Republican Natl. Comm. 
Savings & Loan Foundations 
Scripto, Inc 

Shell Oil Co. 

Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Technical Tape Corp. 

Top Value Enterprises, Inc. 
Travelers Insurance Co. 

U. S. Tobacco Co. 

Wander Co. 

Ward Baking Co 

Wembley, Inc 

Wurlitzer Co. 


56 spent between $100,000 and $200,000: 


Acad. of Mot. Pic. & Sci. 


Adams Corp 


Airequipt Mfg. Co., Inc. 
American Luggage Works 


Amity Leather Products Co. 
Atlantic Refining Co. 

P. Ballantine & Sons 
Berkshire Knitting Mills 
Better Vision Institute, Inc. 
Binney & Smith Co. 

Bissell, Inc. 

Botany Industries, Inc. 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 
Chemway Corp. 

Columbus Coated Fabrics 
Continental Oil Co. 

Curtis Publishing Co. 
Democratic National Comm. 
Drug Research Corp. 
Dusharme Products, Inc. 

E. Roosevelt Inst., Cancer Res. 
Genl. Tel. & Electronics Corp. 
Glidden Co. 

Haggar Co. 

Ins. Co. of North America 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
Lanolin Plus, Inc. 

Lenox, Inc. 


Lewis Howe Co. 


Manhattan Shirt Co. 
McCall Corp. 

Mohasco Industries, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Northam Warren Corp. 
Ocean Spray Cranberries 
Old London Foods, Inc. 
Outboard Marine Corp. 

A. H. Pond Co., Inc. 
Reader’s Digest Assn., Inc. 
Schwinn, Arnold, & Co. 
Scovill Mfg. Co. 
Sealright-Oswego Falls Corp. 
Sealy, Inc. 

Frank G. Shattuck Co. 
Shulton, Inc. 

Shwayder Bros., Inc. 

Smith, Kline & French Labs. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Union Wadding Co. 
Watkins Products, Inc. 
Western Tablet & Stationery 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son 
Williamson-Dickie Mfg. Co. 
Wyler & Co. 

Zenith Radio Corp. 
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While the Sun 


as National Dairy (Kraft foods), for 
example, not only pays $8.5 million 
in gross time costs but must add $6 
million in production costs—at $150,- 
000 a week for 39 weeks—to bring 
Perry Como into your living room. 

But the fact still remains that most 
of the record number of network TV 
advertisers are getting into and grow- 
ing with the medium by calling on 
the wives-and-mothers and the chil- 
dren—and even some grown male stay- 
at-homes—in the daytime. 

Of last year’s total of 376 adver- 
tisers, nearly half—186, to be exact— 
had individual network TV expendi- 
tures of less than $300,000. Of these: 

e Thirty-two spent between $200,- 
600 and $300,000. 


(continued on page 50) 


Less Than $300,000? 


Aluminium Ltd. A. C. Gilbert Co. Ohio Oil Co. 

American Character Doll Corp. Grocery Store Products Co. “Peter Pan Foundations, Inc. 
American Express Co. Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co. Rainbow Crafts, Inc. 
*American Photocopy Equipment Co. *“Hambro Automotive Corp. Reardon Co. 

*American Red Ball Transit Co., Inc. P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. Reddi-Wip, Inc. 

Blue Bell, Inc. Hygrade Food Products Corp. Remco Industries Inc. 

Boyer International Labs., Inc. Ideal Toy Corp. Renuzit Home Products Co. 
Burgermeister Brewing Corp. Jantzen Inc. *Restonic Corp. 
*Chanel, Inc. Jaymar-Ruby, Inc. Rock of Ages Corp. 

Chicago Printed String Co. Howard D. Johnson Co. *Schaper Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Show Printing Co. "Kiwi Polish Co. *Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 
Chun King Assoc. Enterprises Knapp-Monarch Co. *Southern & Northern Cal. Renault Dealers 
Citizens for Kennedy *Kurlash Co., Inc. A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 
*Coleman Co., Inc. *Lawry’s Foods, Inc. Standard Oil Co. of Cal. 
*Commonwealth Products Inc. Lincoln Natl. Life Ins. Co. *Stanley Warner Corp. 
Coopers, Inc. Lionel Corp. Steel Cos. Coordinating Comm. 
Democratic Party — Cook County ‘Little Crow Milling Co. Stroh Brewery Co. 

Dow Corning Corp. *Malt-O-Meal Co. Washington, State of 

*Eagle Pencil Co. *Miller Bros. Hat Co. *West Bend Aluminum Co. 
*Electric Storage Battery Co. Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co. *Westgate-California Corp. 

*J. H. Filbert, Inc. Natl. Repub. Senatorial Comm. *Williams Furniture Corp. 
Genesee Brewing Co., Inc. *New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. Yardley of London, Inc. 
Gibson Greeting Cards Inc. *North Woods Coffee Co. (*These 26 were new on network TV in 1960.) 
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e Fifty-six spent between $100, 
000 and $200,000. 

e Ninety-six—or more than one- 
fourth of all network TV advertisers 
got in for less than $100,000. 

e And of this last group 28 spent 
less than $25,000. 

In 1960, 53 advertisers were new- 
comers to network TV. Four-fifths of 
them made their debuts lightly: 15 of 
the 53 spent between $100,000 and 
$200,000 and 27 spent less than 
$ 100.000. 

Some of the smaller users are steady 
customers of the networks. Some put 
daytime TV to work to meet special 
problems or to realize seasonal op- 
portunities. Some bigger (and smaller) 
advertisers “participate” on several 
shows to prove new products among 
various audien co. 

“For the 
ABC-TV 


revenue 33% 


short-term advertiser,” 
(which expanded daytime 
in the first half of this 
year) suggests to advertisers and 
their agencies a score of “motivations.” 


These stretch throughout the year 


from pre-Easter fashions and spring 
cleaning to June brides, graduations, 
vacationtime sports and pest control, 
and to back-to-school buying and pre- 
Christmas shopping. In every season, 
advertisers are urged to promote such 
lures as special price offers, premium 
tie-ins, contests and new models and 
features. 

Many advertisers ask for—and get 
—a lot of merchandising from the 
networks. 

Daytime costs are so low that the 
networks may lose money on some 
buys. But having wooed and won ad- 
vertisers for daytime TV, the networks 
then strive to “promote” them to the 
costlier evening hours. 

For about $69,000, ABC-TV offers 
advertisers a total of “30 timely com- 
mercial minutes,” or $2,300 per com- 
mercial minute, in a “diversified se- 
lection” of its daytime shows. “The 
advertiser gets 18 daytime commercial 
minutes, plus the dividend of purchas- 
ing six minutes in Dick Clark’s 
‘American Bandstand’ from 4 to 4:30 
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Masters of Marketing +6 
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. . four deep in every position.” 


When asked the reason for the successes of one of 


his great Notre Dame teams, The Rock once answered, 


Salesmen might well heed the principle and more 
vigorously cultivate the understudies to their pet 
customers. Otherwise there could well come “. . . a 
new King who knew not Joseph.” 

Many could emulate the nameless genius who, 
making a first call on a store, would say to the first 
employee he saw, “Are you the owner?” He knew full 


well that he was making both a mistake and a friend. 


This series is conducted for Sales Management by Zenn 


Kaufman, New York sales consultant. Nominations welcome. 
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p-m. at the low daytime rate. More- 
over, ABC-TV adds six bonus com- 
mercial minutes to make the total 30.” 

This purchase with the dividends, it 
is said, “delivers more than 53 million 
home sales impressions,” at a cumula- 
tive cost per 1,000 of $1.21. 

Not only do these costs include 
production, but such daytime masters 
of ceremony as Bud Collyer, Johnny 
Carson and Dick Clark are glad to sit 
down, as it were, and stir an adver- 
tiser’s dealers. When Tintair recently 
started a daytime schedule, Carson of 
“Who Do You Trust?” told its pros- 
pects also about six other ABC day- 
time programs on which the product 
would be mentioned. And to his show 
“Number, Please,” Collyer welcomed 
personally “the entire American Red 
Ball family of [household moving] 
agents.” 

American Research Bureau finds 
that 90% of the 53,239,500 house- 
holds reported by Sales Management's 
May 10 Survey of Buying Power are 
equipped with TV sets. In only seven 
counties with 1,000 or more homes 
does TV reach 55% or less penetra- 
tion. The lowest county, Jackson, Ky., 
has 43%. On the other hand, counties 
with 99-100% saturation are Contra 
Costa, Cal., Kane and McHenry, IIL, 
Norfolk and Plymouth, Mass., Put- 
nam and Rockland, N. Y., and New- 
port, R. I. 


> Though nighttime shows, primari- 
ly, get the big family audiences, TV’s 
daytime “reachability” also is substan- 
tial and growing. For six hours each 
weekday, about 111 of the ABC sta- 
tions and 150 each of the CBS and 
NBC stations reach an audience com- 
posed two-thirds of women, almost 
one-third of children, plus a statistical 
‘one-fourth of a man” at each set. 
Regional advertisers may buy a split 
network, ABC-TV, for example, will 
make available separately four far 
western states or will divide east and 
west of the Mississippi. Less than 10% 
of its 150 daytime advertisers, how- 
ever, buy only regional facilities. 
The networks sell against women’s 
magazines and radio. Their programs 
appeal to today’s “younger mothers of 
larger families.” And however busy 
these mothers may be, an NBC study 
shows that “86% of active viewers set 
aside specific times” during the day 
to watch their pet programs. 
Reasons for their addiction to such 
things as “Love of Life,” “Guiding 
Light” and “The Brighter Day” (CBS); 
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Now Nielsen Provides: 


an Inve 


ntory of 


American women 


and anew scientific guide to reaching them more efficiently 


The long awaited first report of the new Nielsen 
Media Service, designed to measure major maga- 
zine audiences on the same factual basis as Nielsen 
has traditionally measured TV audiences, has now 
been released. 

This third party study was initiated by Nielsen 
independently — without participation of the maga- 
zines, advertising agencies or advertisers. It is 
completely objective, and it was executed with all 
the skill and experience for which Nielsen is justly 
famous. 

Amid an impressive mass of new data on adver- 
tising efficiency several facts of particular interest 
stand out: 

— All of the magazines covered in the study 

are shown to offer values in reach and 

cumulative audience — values not heretofore 
documented. 

— For those whose market is women, Good 

Housekeeping emerges, dollar for dollar, as 

a substantially more efficient buy than Life, 

Look, Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, 

McCall’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Better 

Homes & Gardens. (See table) 

— Good Housekeeping’s superiority in reach- 

ing these consumers at lower cost is evident 

at all levels but is most pronounced in the 
higher income brackets. 
These audience facts, then, as reported by Nielsen, 
establish Good Housekeeping as the quality medium 


Good Hou 


1961 


among circulation giants in stronger terms than 
Good Housekeeping itself has advanced in its own 
behalf. 

For those who bear any part of the responsibility 
of committing advertising dollars, these Nielsen 
revelations open a new era for informed media 
selection. A Good Housekeeping management team 
is available to present these data to your organiza- 
tion. Write or phone Calvin C. Herge, Advertising 
Director. 


COST PER THOUSAND TOTAL WOMEN 
4-COLOR 
BLEED’ 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING $2.45 


OTHER WOMEN’S 
SERVICE MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINE A 
MAGAZINE B 


WEEKLIES & BI-MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE C 
MAGAZINE D 
MAGAZINE E 


OTHER MONTHLIES 
MAGAZINE F 
MAGAZINE G 
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NOW 

- SERVING 
MORE THAN 
42,000,000 


SCHOOLS 


IN HOSPITALS 


IN 
NURSING 


CATHOLIC 
INSTITUTIONAL 
MARKET 


The growing 

Catholic popula- 

tion now in the U.S. 

exceeds the com- 

a bined populations of 
AGED Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Holland 

and Belgium. This same 

growth (more than 47.04% 

in the last decade!) is re- 
flected in Catholic churches, 
schools, hospitals, nursing 
homes, orphanages and protec- 

tive institutions. Catholic Man- 
agement Journal reaches the 
greatest single concentration of 
decision-makers . . . reaches all 
buying levels in the Catholic insti- 
tutional market, 

with pre-select- 

ed coverage of 

parishes with 

known, active 

buying power. 


CATHOLIC ~MANAGEMENT JOURNAL 


400 North Broadway * Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


“It Could Be You,” “Young Dr. Ma- 
lone” and “Here’s Hollywood” (NBC); 
and “Love That Bob,” “Day in Court” 
and “Queen for a Day” (ABC) are, in 
order: 

. Gives me a lift. 

. Keeps me in touch with the 

world. 

3. It’s like having company. 

. Takes my mind off my problems. 
. Makes the day pass more 
quickly. 

3. Breaks up my routine. 

One word for all of this mav be 
escape. But young “Mrs. 
Housewife may “love that Bob,” or 
Dr. Malone, she still looks and listens 
to commercials that suggest how she 
can please her husband by looking 
prettier, by cooking something “dif- 
ferent” for his dinner, and by bright- 
ening up their home. 


though 


The advertisers who appeal to her 
come in all sales-and-promotional 
sizes and represent dozens of indus- 
tries. 

Some “small” factors in network TV 
are corporations with sales volumes 
between $200 million and $1.8 bil- 
lion. Most of them, over-all, are multi- 
million-dollar advertisers. 

Some that loom very big after 
dark so special jobs in the daytime. 
Whereas Du Pont concentrates its 


$7.6 million time expenditures in the 
evening, it also goes on daytime net- 
work TV to promote Dacron shirts. 
Union Carbide, which last year bought 
$1.3 million of network TV _ time, 
runs special daytime promotions for 
Dynel fabrics. Another big chemical 
company, American Cyanamid (re- 
ported to spend $7 million annually 
for advertising in measured media) 
includes in this total $281,000 to sell 
Mrs. Daytime TViewer Melmac din- 
nerware. “In the process,” a network 
executive says, “Cyanamid spent al- 
most as much on merchandising as 
it did on television.” 


> Some advertisers feel their way in 
the daytime, so they can see where 
they're going at night. Brillo had a 
daytime network TV debut; then 
went day and night, and now is 
wholly night. Minnesota Mining in- 
troduced Scotch Brite to compete 
with Brillo and others. And whereas 
its daytime network TV bill last year 
came to only $70,176, this year 3M 
is going heavily into prime time. 
Meanwhile, such veteran day- 
appealers as Hartz Mountain Prod- 
ucts (bird seed) can tell them that 
it’s worthwhile to keep company with 
America’s wives, mothers and home- 
keepers—in the daytime. # LMH 


“It's knowing human nature—I started the rumor that | was about ready to 
retire—my salesmen are going all out to make a good showing.” 
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Need a 
“different” premium 


...fast? 


Check Honeywell’s four-point premium service 


1. PERSONALIZED 
DESIGN: 


Creative engineers in Honeywell’s Cus- 
tomized Premium Service have the ex- 
perience and imagination to provide 
you with many distinctive, practical pre- 
miums to meet your specific needs. This 
service can begin with a sales theme, a 
rough idea, or the need for a unique 
sales promotion tool. 


3. ONE-YEAR 
HONEYWELL 
GUARANTEE: 
Every Honeywell premium carries an 
unconditional one-year repair and re- 
placement guarantee which gives you 
and your customers) the assurance of 
Honeywell quality. Few firms can offer 


2. QUALITY YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON: 


Honeywell quality premiums reflect well 
on your company. Premium production 
runs are supervised by Honeywell’s 
quality control program—one of the 
most demanding in industry. 


4. FAST ON-TIME 
DELIVERY: 


Honeywell’s vast production capacity 
means Customized Premium Service can 
immediately produce the quantities 
necessary to meet your demands. One 
recent example—in 18 days Honeywell 
was producing a $3.50, self-liquidating 


barometer / thermometer / hygrometer 


this kind of guarantee. premium at the rate of 68,000 weekly. 


Customized Premium Service gives you a unique opportunity to link your company with a quality 
premium bearing the Honeywell signature. If you would like additional information on this service and how 
it can work for you, write Honeywell today, Dept. SM-81, Minneapolis. Or, for a new brochure presenting 
Honeywell’s complete line of distinctive premiums, which can be personalized, just send this coupon. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Dept. SM-81, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Please send additional information immediately on your 
complete line of premiums. 


Honeywell 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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The postmarks are actual reproductions 


Grit can help give your sales story a happy ending in 16,000 small towns 


Let us set the scene for you. 


The major mass media saturate the big metropolitan 
markets. But in hard-to-reach small towns, their coverage 
thins out badly. There’s the conflict. 

Enter Grit. 

Grit plays a strong supporting role . . . delivers a primary 
audience of some 850,000 families, concentrated in some 
16,000 small towns coast to coast . . . helps provide the 
balanced national coverage you must have for total market- 
ing success. 

What should you, as a national advertiser, do about it? 
Enter Grit. 

+ 


“te 
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WS See pens Ob TEST a 
Grit Publishing mn Wllemeer, nort, Pa. 


Represented by Newspaper Marketing Associates 
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FOR GREATER SALES — 
LOOK AT THE RECORD 


A new corporation shows that premiums can still be a decisive sales factor. Using LP records to 


sell products has been done before but seldom with so much marketing savvy and imagination. 


Premiums represent an old theme, 
but a new corporation has invented a 
few variations that are making them- 
selves heard in marketing quarters. 

As its initial venture, General Har- 
monics and Video Corp. is using Jack 
Paar’s first record album as a pre- 
mium in selling Jiffy Sew, a liquid 
mending product, in supermarkets 
and similar outlets. In comparison to 
the 80,000-unit sales figure that de- 
notes success to a record company, 
the Paar record has sold over 1,150,- 
000 to date (and onward and upward 
with Jiffy Sew). 

Paar and Jiffy Sew are only the 
first duet. Coming up in September 
is girl singer Connie Francis with 
man’s hair dressing Brylcreem, fol- 
lowed by Steve Lawrence and Eydie 
Gorme attached to Silvikrin, a sham- 
poo, and a Bing Crosby Christmas 
album for Procter and Gamble. 

While record premium deals have 
been promoted in the past, GHV’s 
aim is not to push records but to use 
them and other elements of the enter- 
tainment world as_ merchandising 
foundations for its clients. 

The Paar-Jiffy Sew combination, 
which sold for $1.49 (including the 
98c size of Jiffy Sew), was backed by 


DESIGN of Bing Crosby Yule album 
begins early as GHV partner Sid 
Maurer confers with Al Walker, art 
dir. holding Lawrence-Gorme album. 
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in extensive point-of-purchase cam- 
paign, advertising in 175 newspapers 
and Life magazine, and on television 
spots with Paar). 

Formerly a regional product, Jiffy 
Sew has achieved national distribu- 
tion through its tie-in with the record. 
In the future, however, GHV plans to 
use onlv products that are distributed 
Even though GHV stands 
to make higher profits per unit sale 


nationally 


with a comparatively unknown prod- 
uct, still-higher total profits can be 
made with a known product that sells 
“We're 


a product in a widely 


a greater number of units. 


better off using 
accepted and competitive field,” re- 
marks Deutsch, a 
GHV. “Then we can clearly provide 


the difference.” 


Jerry partner in 


> A 4- to 6-week promotion pr riod is 
planned for each record product, with 
Part 


involves not hav- 


a layover between promotions 
of GHV’s strateg\ 
ing two records on the market simul- 
taneous! 

Promotional details vary for each 
record. In pricing, for instance, both 
the Francis and Gorme - Lawrence 
packages will retail for $1.69 (includ- 
ing 89c size of Brylcreem and $1 size 
of Silvikrin 
dicated the price of the record should 


not be over $2 


GHV research has in- 


The Francis promotion will receive 
its initial impetus from a_ television 
spectacular 
Miss The show, budgeted 
at $350,000, will be produced by 
GHV Productions, Inc 
of GHV 

Sandy Lesberg, executive producer 
of GHV Productions, says that this 
will probably be the first time the 
popularity of a TV spectacular will 
be measured directly by 


September 13 (starring 


F rancis 


, a subsidiary 


products 
sold, rather than by customary rating 
He says, however, that GHV 
is not wedded to the TV concept. 


svstems 


“Each product promotion will involve 
i different approach; in fact, we may 
present productions that have noth- 


ng to do with products.” 


> GHV expects to sell more than 3 
million of the Francis record-product. 

When it was pointed out that there 
was nothing to prevent a client from 
handling such a promotion on its own, 
Deutsch explained that GHV existed 


for the same reason an advertising 


exists able to 


prov ide specialized services which the 


agency -that it was 


client could not handle so well. 


GHV’s integration of services. is 
dependent upon subsidiary corpora- 
tions. The Jiffy Sew record promotion 
itself is handled by a subsidiary cor- 
poration, Record Products, Inc. Eljay, 
another subsidiary, will work with 
Beecham Products (manufacturer of 
Brylcreem and Silvikrin). While the 
records themselves are made by three 
leading record companies, following 
standards that are the same for their 
own $4.98 discs, the jackets are de- 
Maurer Studies, Inc., a 
GHV subsidiarv, which also designs 


signed by 


point-of-purchase and other promo- 
tional material. Persuasive Packaging, 
Inc., another subsidiary, will manu- 
facture the jacket and combine record 
and product. Publicity is handled by 
GHV Communications, Inc. 

GHV is housed on West 57th St. 
in New York City, fronting on The 
Plaza. In this pastel pleasure dome 
work the three partners in GHV: 
Jerrv Deutsch, who is in charge of 
sales and distribution; Lee Matison, 
treasurer, who overseers the record- 
ings; and Sid Maurer, whose name 
and talents belong to the design 
studio. In addition, each of the key 
figures in the subsidiary corporations 
owns a piece of same. 


& The future looks shinv for GHV 
and all the little GHV’s. In test mar- 
kets, Deutsch reports, Silvikrin, which 
usually has 1.1% share of market, 
outsold all other shampoos combined 
(or gained better than 50% of the 
market). Brvlcreem, which usually 
accounts for about 20% of the men’s 
hair dressing market, captured 80% 
of it in the test markets. 

Although for each record-product 
there is a possible shift, nine out of 
ten supermarket chains — including 
Grand Union, Bohack, Kroger, and 
the like — handle the promotion. 

Much of the attraction to super- 
markets lies in the profit potential. 
In the case of Brvlcreem, for instance, 
the supermarket will make its usual 
40% profit on Brylcreem, plus an ad- 
ditional 20% on the album premium. 

Why do top recording artists go 
along with such a promotion? Money 
and the added hope that the product 
package buyer will buy another of 
their records. 

Incidentally, GHV cannot sell the 
record-products in record stores. Yet 
who needs them with a GHV pro- 
jection of 9 million records sold via 
the existing promotions? The future 
lies in supermarkets. AJV 


McGraw-Hill 
publications reach 
your most important 
customers and 
prospects in these 
major markets: 


AEROSPACE 
Aviation Week and Space Technology 


ARCHITECTURE 
Western Architect & Engineer 


APPLIANCE-RADIO-TV 
Electrical Merchandising Week 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Nucleonics 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Business Week 


COAL MINING 
Coal Age 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Chemical Engineering - Chemical Week 


CONSTRUCTION 
Construction Methods & Equipment 
Engineering News-Record 


DISTRIBUTION-INDUSTRIAL 
Industrial Distribution 

ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 

AND MAINTENANCE 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 
Electrical Wholesaling 


ELECTRICAL UTILITIES 
Electrical World - Power - Electrical West 


ELECTRONICS 
Electronics 


INSTRUMENTATION AND CONTROL 


Control Engineering 


MANUFACTURING PLANT OPERATION 
Factory 


METAL & NONMETALLIC MINING 

Engineering and Mining Journal 

E&MJ Metal & Mineral Markets 
METALWORKING 

American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing 
OFFICE TRAINING 

Today's Secretary - Business Education World 


PETROLEUM 
National Petroleum News 


POWER 
Power - Electrical World - Electrical West 


PRODUCT DESIGN 
Product Engineering 


PURCHASING-INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 
Purchasing Week 


TEXTILES 
Textile World 


TRUCK AND BUS FLEETS 
Fleet Owner 


OVERSEAS PUBLICATIONS 
International Management 
(Latin America and European Editions) 
The American Automobile - Ei Automovil 

Americano 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 
Metalworking Production (London) 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 


More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 
. ‘ . p 


Worth Writing For... 


A selection of noteworthy studies of markets, 
media, consumer -buying trends, product and 
service developments that can pay off for you. 


lowa—Advertising Research Center 

One of the most comprehensive 
services offered on the subject of test- 
ing, this report gives statistical infor- 
mation on the test markets of Iowa; 
data on split run rates to be used in 
combination for testing; a rundown on 
the media available for testing; a his- 
tory of the research center; and other 
detailed reports on why Iowa is the 
ideal research testing center. Write: 
Verl Brewer, Dept. SM, The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Farm Market Map 

For the farm marketer, a beautiful 
t-color farm-market-potential map for 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania. Write James Milholland, Jr., 
Publisher, Dept. SM, Home State 
Farm Publications, Inc., 1010 Rock- 
well Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Planning Chart 

Dia-Plan, a fingertip-control wall 
planning chart from Norway, is out- 
lined in this illustrated brochure avail- 
able upon request. Write Dept. SM, 
Scandia-Pacific Enterprises, Inc., 7 
Front St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Customer Relations 
A humorous way to create good 


will while announcing a sales call is 


illustrated in this collection of cus- 
tomer relations cards. The cards each 
have a contemporary drawing or car- 
toon on the outside and an appropriate 
sales message inside, with a die-cut 
slot for the salesman’s business card. 
Write I. V. Nissman, President, Dept. 
SM, Marvic Advertising Corp., 861 
Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


ie 
THE MYTH OF THE || 


The Myth of the Summer Slump 
The myth that industrial and busi- 
ness selling and advertising slow down 
in the summer is exploded in this 16- 
page booklet that draws upon a large 
variety of sources to prove its point 
that customers, prospects and business 
publication readers are just as avail- 
able in the summer as they are in the 
fall, winter and spring. Write Eugene 
Miller, Director, Communication and 
Publicity, Dept. SM, McGraw-Hill 


Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


California Consumer Analysis 

The 15th annual edition of the buy- 
ing habits, product and brand usage, 
household characteristics and market 
data for metropolitan Sacramento, 
Fresno and Greater Modesto. Write 
Dexter E. Rivett, Director of Re- 
search, Dept. SM, McClatchy News- 
papers, Sacramento 4, Cal. 


What's Ahead in Farming? 

On-the-spot reports on the agricul- 
tural situation in the spring-summer 
of 1961 and the outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year appear in this 
issue. Write Editorial Relations, Dept. 
SM, Farm Journal, Inc., Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Toledo 

Using Sales Management's preferred 
market ratings, this study gives sta- 
tistical data on why Toledo has ranked 
as one of Sales Management's pre- 
ferred markets for the past 21 months. 
Write: Public Service, Dept. SM, To- 
ledo Blade, 541 Superior St., Toledo 
4, Ohio. 


International Marketing 

Entitled “How U.S. International 
Magazines Can Help You Sell in To- 
day’s Booming World-Wide Markets,” 
this booklet gives some pointers on 
the various uses of international ad- 
vertising, lists the international pub- 
lications, circulation and areas of cir- 
culation of American publishers, along 
with additional information. Write 
Howard Browning, Director of Public 
Relations, Dept. SM, Magazine Pub- 
lishers Assn., 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, 'N.. ¥. 


Sales Aids From Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets or 
samples des« ribed in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


Household Moving Service: For the mar- 
keter who gets a promotion that means a 
move, this helpful brochure on the sub- 
ject of household moving. Ron Larkin, 
Agency Relations, Dept. SM, Allied Van 
Lines, 25th Ave. and Roosevelt Rd., 
Broadview, III 


Contest Promotion: Free details on how 
to run a lucky treasure chest contest. 
Irving Richter, Dept. SM, Organization 
Services, 8529 Liverois, Detroit 4, Mich. 


Advertising Formula for More Sales: The 
title of a publication on how to locate 
hidden market potential, also helpful 
hints on evaluating industrial publica- 


tions. New Equipment Digest, Dept. SM, 
Penton Publications, Penton Building, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Premiums: Want camera premium outfits 
custom-assembled to meet your price and 
needs? Then write for the special mat- 
rial on the Ansco Cadet premium service 
program. Sales Dept. SM, Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


Commercial Credit: “12 Ways Credit 
Insurance Can Help Your Business.” Its 
advantages are spelled out in this helpful 
book. American Credit Insurance, Dept. 
=~ 59, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, 
Md. 


Business Gifts: This handy 12-page book- 
let helps solve every business gift prob- 
lem. Dept. SMX, Kraft Foods, 500 Pesh- 
tigo Court, Chicago 90, Ill. 


Creative Packaging: This new illustrated 
brochure will help you in your packaging 
procurement problems. Creative Packag- 
ing Inc., Dept. SM, 111 Monument 
Circle, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chicago Now: A report based on the 
first Chicago market study ever con- 
ducted in consultation with the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation. The Chi- 
cago Sun-Times and Chicago Daily News, 
Dept. SM, 401 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Industrial Buyers: For a booklet of in- 
formation on the engineers and other 
technical decision-makers in the chemical 
process industries, write for a copy of 
“How to Spend $250-Million a Day.” 
Chemical Engineering, Dept. SM, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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13.500,000 
GUARANTEED 
CIRCULATION 


A Readers Digest report to advertisers 


Starting with the January, 1962, 
issue, Reader’s Digest guarantees an 
average paid circulation of 13,300,- 
000 in the U.S. alone. 


The number is so big that putting 
it into the same frame of reference 
with other advertising media is a 
problem. Perhaps this helps: 


13,300,000 is twice the U.S. circu- 
lation of Life, Look or the Post. Few 
network TV shows are seen in as 
many as 13,300,000 homes. 13,300- 
000 is one U.S. home out of four. 


But circulation quality, we be- 
lieve, is even more important than 
quantity. 

How it grew 


You know a lot about the quality of an 
advertising medium’s circulation if you 
know how it was acquired. 

The Digest’s circulation-promotion 
policy has not changed since the maga- 
zine was founded nearly 40 years ago. 
Here is our proposition to prospective 
subscribers: Try Reader's Digest . . . if 
you like it, buy it. We extend the offer 
chiefly through the pages of the Digest 
itself and by direct-mail and local-media 
advertising. 

10,000,000, or 75 per cent, of our 
new guaranteed total were solicited and 
became subscribers entirely by mail. 
Nearly two million more, each issue, 
choose the Digest at their newsstand or 
supermarket—more than buy any other 
general magazine (except TV Guide) at 
any price. These are voluntary buyers. 
Voluntary circulation, we find, is won- 
derfully loyal and responsive. 


What ‘‘who they are’”’ means 
to advertisers 
Digest buyers are readers. And readers 


are not “just people.” Being readers, 
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they are better educated, more influen- 
tial, have more money to spend than the 
average. Evidence: Politz shows that 
45.3 per cent of all U.S. adults who 
went to college read an average issue 
of the Digest. So do members of 59 per 
cent of all households with incomes over 
$10,000. 


“Fulfilling” for another magazine 


The owners of Coronet recently decided 
to stop publication with their October 
issue. They’ asked whether the Digest 
would provide continuing magazine 
service to prepaid Coronet subscribers. 
We agreed. 

Our first move will be to offer a choice 
to those Coronet subscribers who are not 
already Digest subscribers. The offer: 
The Digest or your money back. 

Perhaps as many as one million 
Coronet names will be added to our lists 
beginning in January. Most of these sub- 
scriptions will expire in 1962. 

Only 300,000 from Coronet are in- 
cluded in the Digest’s new 13,300,000 
guarantee for 1962. Any 


in guarantees and the “more-than-adver- 
tisers-pay-for” bonus every year for 
many years. Not shown in the chart: Of 
the first six issues in 1961, three had 
circulations over 13,000,000, beating 
the existing guarantees by more than 
650,000. 

Circulation in 1962 will continue well 
ahead of guarantee. Some issues will ex- 
ceed 14,000,000. 


New advertising rates 

New rate cards for 1962 issues are now 
available. A four-color page will cost 
$47,500 before discounts. Cost-per-1000 
for a four-color page will be $3.57, so 
that Digest four-color rates will, as 
usual, be based at about half the level 
of other general magazines. 

Another policy which we (alone 
among major magazines) will continue 
is that page advertisements will always 
be faced by full pages of editorial 
material. 

If you want national coverage with a 
guaranteed circulation of only 6,650,000, 


number beyond 300,000 
will be an extra bonus 
for our advertisers. 


Peo 


Speaking of bonuses... 


Look at the chart below, 
please. See the growth 


eaders 


Digest 


beginning with our Jan- 
uary 1962, issue you may 
schedule your advertis- 
ing so that it reaches 
only one half of the to- 
tal Reader’s Digest cir- 
culation. Cost for a four- 
color page: $28,500. 


14 
MILLION | T i 


13 | | HOW CIRCULATION HAS GROWN 


MILLION SINCE READER'S DIGEST BEGAN 


13,024,000" 5° 


TO CARRY ADVERTISING 


Delivered 


12 
MILLION 
| 


" 
MILLION 


10 
MILLION 


1955 1958 
*Estimated average net paid U. S. circulation for first six months, 1961 


GUARANTEED & 
CIRCULATION 


1959 1960 1961 1962 


Source: ABC Publisher's Statements. Reader's Digest Rate Cards No. 1 through No. 7 
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The Human Side 


Why They Won't Go ‘On the Road’ 


If Frank Stacv—an executive coun- 
sellor at Drake Personnel, Inc., Chi- 
cago—had heard the battle cry once, 
he must have heard it a thousand 
times. “I just couldn’t take a job on 
the road. I owe it to my family to be 
there when they need me.” 

Stacy wondered. The more he won- 
dered the more a question mark 
formed in his mind. And he decided 
to run a little private check on his 
hunch that many salesmen were using 
their families as a coverup for per- 
inadequacies. He thinks his 
hunch was right. For this is part of 
what he learned about a “family 
man’s” weekly schedule: 

Monday: Bowling night. Early din- 
ner. Home about 11:30. 


Tuesday: 


S¢ nal 


club. The 


man’s stake, in this case, is about 


Investment 


$250. Yet the “discussions” frequent- 
lv run until well past midnight. 

Wednesday: Weekly sessions of his 
rod and gun club. 

Thursday: Bowling again. 

Friday: A night out, reserved for 
the boys. Penny ante poker is the usual 
diversion and the sessions run late. 

Saturday: From April to October he 
has a standing date to tee off with a 
foursome at a nearby golf club. Dur- 
ing winter this family man skis. 

Sunday: Pro football and baseball 
take his time. 

Says Stacy—a little jaundiced and 
maybe a little prejudiced—after his 
informal survey: “The family of a 
typical family man is lucky. If he did 


stay home one evening, he would 
probably be a bore or a nag.” 

Stacy believes that, in many cases, 
the problem runs much deeper than 
mere participation in sports. In such 
instances, he thinks, all this frantic 
activity away from home is a cover- 
up for conscious mediocrity on the 
part of the applicant. “The road” rep- 
resents such a challenge to such men 
that they're afraid to tackle it. The 
comfortable rut is too comfortable. 

Another common user of the “fam- 
ily” alibi is the man who has been 
passed over for promotions within his 
own company. The road, to him, rep- 
resents a convenient villain on which 
he can unload his own sense of in- 
teriority. 


> Stacy, again: “We have to know 
the facts because we, in our organiza- 
tion, deal with realities. I only wish 
that job applicants would realize this 
and be candid with us and with other 
employment agencies. Recently one 
man was candid—and I was shocked. 
He admitted he liked golf. He ex- 
plained that a consolidation had taken 
place in his firm and that he could 
have moved with the surviving com- 
pany to another city. But recreational 
facilities were limited in that city. He 
was willing to forego a chance for ad- 
vancement in favor of working at a 
plant with a 4:30 quitting time. He 
could get in nine holes of golf before 
dinner!” 

The picture isn’t wholly dark. Drake 


cites the case of a man whose job has 
a base of $12,000 with incentives 
bringing the figure close to $20,000. 
The man has seven children, travels 
five days a week three weeks out of 
the month and spends the fourth week 
in the home office. He has provided 
trust funds for college for his chil- 
dren and the family life is happy and 
well integrated. He makes sure that 
what free time he does have is given 
to his family in activities they enjoy. 

Nor is the wife very often the real 
reason why many men refuse to take 
to the road. (Often the man of the 
family will cite her, however, as the 
reason why he must have a job that 
will keep him close to home.) Stacy 
insists that the majority of women are 
perfectly willing to pull up stakes and 
make a new home in a new place. 
Women, he believes, are really more 
adventurous than their mates. Often 
it is the wife who persuades her hus- 
band to make a change that will better 
the family’s financial situation and 
take the heat off the family budget. 

“There’s gold to be found on the 
road,” says Stacy. “It is still one of 
the best springboards I know to pro- 
motion. Industry has found it one of 
the best testing mediums. If a man 
can pass the test he won't have to 
worry about his future. 

““T owe it to my family’ may be 
all right for one kind of road, East 
Lynne, but that’s not the kind of road 
we're talking about,” says Stacy as 
the final, definitive word. ¢ 
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Kodak premium camera helps 
smash 35-year sales record 


Ohio Oil Company reports: 
Marathon gas sales reach highest level in history 


The Ohio Oil Company and its many 
dealers agree their 44-Million-Dollar 
Marathon SMILE-maker Sweepstakes 
was a big success . . . “‘with sales of 
Marathon gasolines reaching the highest 
level of any month in our 35 years of 
marketing.” 

Playing a good part in the success was 
the advertising department’s choice of 


the Brownie Starflex Deluxe Outfit as 
a key premium and sales-builder. The 
universal appeal of Kodak cameras makes 
them a first-choice sales incentive, em- 
ployee award, or business gift. There is 
a Kodak product to fit every need and 
budget, with prices from $4.25 to $895. 

Be sure to include Kodak cameras in 
your next promotion. Mail coupon today. 


Prices shown are list, subject to change 
without notice, and are suggested prices only 
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Brownie cameras come in a 
variety of attractive outfits— 
one just right for you! Ask us. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me more details on promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. 


Name 


Position 


Company 


Street 


A} Rodalk 


Zone 


State 


1961 


TRADEMARK 


SOMETHING MISSING... 


(like California without the Billion-Dollar Valley of the Bees). If you’re beating 
the drum for your product in California don’t overlook the great inland Valley 
with its prosperous 27 counties. They represent a disposable income of more than 
$4 billion — greater than any one of 25 individual states. You’re not really selling 
California unless you’re selling the Valley. To cover it in depth, you need its own 
favorite local newspapers, the three Bees. Check the special discount plans today.* 


Data Source: Sales Management’s 1961 Copyrighted Survey 


McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES... O’MARA AND ORMSBEE 


*The Bees give national advertisers discounts on G bulk 2] frequency; or @ standard pages. Check O’Mara and Ormsbee for details. 
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Case Study 


Advertising 


Regional Touch Gets Dealer Backing 


drawing dealer support. 


The problem of getting active distributor-dealer participation 
in national advertising campaigns is a common one to most 
manufacturers. Formica Corp. recently faced this when it had to 
build a fire under its 6,000 dealers and more than 100 distribu- 
tors. Instead of using the usual co-op deals or company-sponsored 
ad-merchandising campaigns, Formica found other means of 


The national magazine practice of 
publishing regional editions was For- 
mica Corporation’s key to a one-shot 
ad campaign that combined national 
advertiser prestige with the local 
touch. And it proved so effective in 
getting full dealer-distributor partici- 
pation that a repeat performance is 
scheduled for this October. 

Formica, manufacturer of decora- 
tive laminate, ordered a full-page ad 
for all 60 regional editions of the 
April 29 issue of TV Guide, then en- 
listed the aid of the magazine’s sales 
force to get distributors to sponsor a 
tie-in page listing local dealers. 

Careful placement was the vital 
factor. The ad was scheduled for the 
national feature section—common to 
all editions—but placed on page 16 so 
that the facing page would be part of 
the local edition. 

After the ad was placed, the rest 
of the operation was handled by the 
magazine. A telegram was sent out in- 
forming the more than 100 Formica 
distributors of the April 29 ad. It 
also told them that the magazine's 
representative would call on them in 
the near future to discuss a local tie- 
in of dealer listings opposite the na- 
tional ad. 

The telegram was followed by a 
mailing of Chow-Hound aprons used 
for barbecue cooking. These served as 
door-openers for the magazine’s sales- 
men. 

To keep Formica posted on the 
whole operation, a copy of a 2-page 
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call report completed by salesmen 
after each call was forwarded to the 
company headquarters in Cincinnati. 

The next step called for alerting 
the 6,000 dealers to the campaign. A 
blow-up of the national ad plus the 
local edition ad with individual dealer 
listings was mounted on a counter dis- 
plav card for dealers. 

Finally, to be sure that dealers 
would read the magazine with their 
names listed, a special folder was 


s 

prepared and sent to all 6,000 dealers. 
The folder included a cover of the 
magazine and 15 cents to cover the 
newsstand price of a single copy. 

Formica, like many other manu- 
facturers, has tight-fisted distributors, 
and those carrying a variety of lines 
are especially difficult to part from 
an advertising dollar. Yet without co- 
op advertising, contest prizes or any 
other incentive, over 50% of the 
company’s distributors joined in the 
campaign. 


> From the magazines’ 32 sales of- 
fices, 85 distributors were contacted, 
moxe than half these distributors 
joined in full-page dealer listings in 
32 editions. More than 2,000 dealers 
were listed. 

Those dealers who received the 
special folder and didn’t see them- 
selves listed in an ad placed by their 
local distributors will probably add a 
little pressure to insure the second 
campaign’s success. 


FORMICR A 


FORMICA BOUGHT left-hand page of ad in TV Guide. The company’s distribu- 
tors paid for right-hand page of local dealer listings in 32 regional editions. 
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“People,” a practical 


man about Madison 


Avenue once remarked, 


“watch TV programs, 


not organizations.” 


We have no basic quarrel with the quotation, 
but before it gets into Bartlett we'd like to 
make a point or two: 


Corinthian, an organization of stations in sev- 
eral markets, believes that its group set-up 
provides impetus for the kind of local pro- 
gramming that ties communities to stations. 
Indeed, people watch programs. Well-advised 
sponsors watch ownership. 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 


PHE CORINTHIAN 
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KOTV 
TULSA 


KHOU-TV 
HOUSTON 


KXTV 
SACRAMENTO 


WANE-TV 
ForT WAYNE 


WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS 


WANE-AM 
FORT WAYNE 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS 


© © OO®@ 


Represented by H-R 


SPATPILOMS 
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Case Study 


New Business 


How to Steal 
The Competitors’ 


Key Customers 


The problem of winning new customers is universal. 
job of invading the key accounts of one’s competitors is prob- 
ably the toughest in selling. Emerson Electric Manufacturing 
Co., marketer of $125 million of electric motors, fans, heating 
and cooling equipment in 1960, also faces this problem. Here 
is how Emerson is attempting to solve it. 


But the 


commandos, 
2-man task forces are fanning out all 
over the country striking in a direct 
manner to capture new accounts for 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. 
of St. Louis. Composed of a manager 
and a salesman, these raiders have one 
“To penetrate competition 
strongholds bv direct assaults and land 
key accounts.” 


As enterprising as 


mission: 


> Emerson Electric goes about it in a 
precise way. Chief of staff and top 
strategist is E. L. O'Neill, 45-vear-old 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager, who explains the company’s 
tactics: 

“At the end of each fiscal vear, 
Emerson management selects a total 
of almost 300 key account prospects 
for its three sales divisions. These are 
large volume outlets that Emerson 
doesn’t sell. Then, every product man- 
ager and district manager within a 
sales division selects five prospects, 
each of which he assigns to himself 
working directly with the salesman in 
the territory in which the account is 
located. 

“For example, in one Emerson Sales 
Division there are six regional sales 
managers plus three product man 
agers who, together with the divisional 


sales manager as well as the vice 
president and general sales manager, 
assign themselves a total of 60 key ac- 
count prospects to be landed by the 
manager and the salesman in that 
territory. 

“Thus five major prospects are the 
direct responsibility of each of the six 
district managers, each of the three 
product managers, the division man- 
ager and the general sales manager. 
The assignment of each manager: to 
land these accounts by the end of the 
fiscal year.” 


> The manager and the salesman as- 
signed to the account must design a 
plan and see it through. They are a 
guerrilla force of two. The manager is 
the commander but with only one foot 
soldier for the key account job. There- 
fore, he cannot stav at headquarters 
directing the attack through memo- 
randa. Instead, he has to be out in the 
thick of it. Consequently, he is actively) 
engaged in five separate key account 
campaigns simultaneously. 

Has this strategy produced any 
victories? Emerson believes it has. In 
the last fiscal year 20% of the key ac- 
counts have been added in a fully 
satisfactory manner, which means, 
“the full line.” A total of 50% have 
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been partially landed (“one of the 
lines”). 

There are also indirect benefits. 
In the first place, the emphasis of 
advertising has been shifted as a re- 

: sult of these field experiences by the 
ACB will spot your manager. Second, ; new esprit de 
name or brand even when corps exists in the selling force. Third, 
the lines of communication and the 


itis a “mention” lines of authority are stronger. 


e a 8 “Whether or not a manager and a 
bu ried in 6-point ai salesman land a key account,” O'Neill 

we savs, “there develops a degree of 
"(tiem understanding between them which 
we feel would be impossible to en- 
gender any other way. For example, 
throughout the campaign, the man- 
ACB ‘Brand Mentions’ Service ager shows the eee raged than 
tells him how to carry out a specific 
sales plan, how to sell a product’s 
long-range benefits, how to balance 
his sales effort and not favor one prod- 
uct over another. 


Do ‘retail store’ advertisers zine’... ‘‘piano by ‘Stein- 
have oceasion to mention way’... etc.?” 

your name in their advertis- ACB will locate any such 
ing—that you should know ‘‘mentions’’ as they appear 
about? For example... your in any daily or Sunday news- 
slogan or brand, as: “‘pow- paper and send tearsheets of >“ 
ered by ‘GE’ motors’’...‘‘as each— or give you detailed 
advertised in ‘Life’ Maga- Reports as a regular service. 


Wehave some key selling points 
that would be impossible to transmit 
to salesmen through a ‘line of author- 
We read every daily newspaper advertisement ity’ if it were not also a ‘line of com- 


munication.’ One of these is our pol- 
THE ADVERTISING CHECKING BUREAU, INC. icy to sell a distributor « 


a number 
NEW YORK, 353 Park Avenue South - CHICAGO, 18 South Michigan Avenue of home electrical components which 
MEMPHIS, Tenn, + COLUMBUS, Ohio + SAN FRANCISCO, 51 First Street he must, in anv other circumstances 
order separately from different manu- 
facturing companies (electrical ven- 


s\ tilating, heating, cooling, built-in sig- 
SELL ME GROCERIES nal devices, etc.). This is a decided 
" advantage to the distributor or con- 
IN THE MORNING tractor. It reduces his overhead when 

] he rite i ins 


writes one order instead of ten. 


Studies of paperwork have proved 
SayS ' that consolidating orders can effect 


significant cost reductions for the dis- 
Morning is the best time to talk food to Buffalo’s tributor. But this is a hard concept 
women, who bought 406 million dollars worth last : 
vear. s to get across to salesmen—almost im- 
Buffalo's retail grocers spent $1,100,000 on news- possible through memoranda and very 
paper advertising in 1960, and the six leading grocery 
chains placed over half their total linage in the saaae 
morning Courier-Express. aoe , 
Add to this the fact that more and more total food Why? Because to the salesman it 
advertising dollars are moving to Buffalo's morning is an ‘intangible’ selling point. Be- 
paper, and you can see the sense in choosing the cause he's not sme that We seal 
morning Courier-Express as your Buffalo food : - 
salesman. true. Because he feels that the dis- 
To reach Western New York’s top 160,000 house- tributor knows more about these 
holds with the most money to spend USE THE things than he does. In short, the 
MORNING COURS yams. salesman doesn’t believe that he can 
To saturate the 489,903 families in Buffalo and in ee a 
the eight surrounding counties, use the state’s largest convince the prospect that it is an 
newspaper outside Metropolitan New York oe advantage. 
THE SUNDAY COURIER-EXPRESS. 


Send today for descriptive material and free catalog. 


difficult to convey through sales meet- 


“But when a manager works on a 
key account with a salesman, distribu- 
ROP COLOR tor’s reduction in overhead cost is 

7 DAYS one of his main selling points to the 


yrospect. And when the prospect is 
Represented Nationally by: I I I pe t 


Newspaper Marketing eventually sold, we find that the 
Associates = ew a — . me 
Eg sale sman also is sold on the validity 
Philadelphia, Detroit, and effectiveness of the ‘paperwork 
Los Angeles, . Mikel? gM, © 
week ox amin reduction’ sales.” @ 
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Why do people read magazines? For information, awareness 
é | ] o v] ° 


understanding of their world and themselves. In pursuit of an 


interest — art, sport, travel, fashion, tree snails or old jokes. For 


Q vicarious adventure or romance, escape. To learn 
mo eC ) how to broil a steak, split an atom, build a 
. 


birdhouse. To kill time or discourage a talkative 


barber. The reasons are as many and varied — as people themselves. 


But we do know what moves 1,300,000 subscribers to read a 
certain magazine. The motivation is money. The magazine is 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 

Farming is a highly volatile business. Every year, farms decline 
in number, increase in acreage, require more investment, 
machinery and equipment, and better management. 

To the major producers of livestock and field crops, 
SuccEssFUL FARMING is their management 
manual. It helps its readers save time and 
work, lower costs, improve earnings, plan 
better, buy better, take advantage of every 
advance in farming. It is not only read, but 
studied, kept, consulted again and again. 

For fifty-nine years, SuCCESSFUL FARMING 
has served the country’s best farm families 
—earned an influence few media can match; 
an influence that augments reception and 
response for the advertising it carries. 

SF farm subscribers have more land, 
buildings, equipment, livestock than the 
average farmer; for the last decade had 
farm cash incomes about 70% above the 
US farm average; are one of today’s best 
class markets, for everything. 

If you want more action from advertising, 
put it in SuccessruL Farminc. And ask any 
SF office about the sales opportunities in 
SF’s 12 Regional and State editions. 


SuccessFuL Farminc ... Des Moines, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


ENTERTAINMENT WITH A PURPOSE... 


The exciting singing style of Ann Vivian is 
pure entertainment, the kind people love.* 
[he message of her song is easy-to-take, sales 
training —the kind salesmen love 


When you combine entertainment with sales 
training, or the introduction of a new line, 
you've got entertainment with a purpose. 

MPO Sales Meetings, Inc. consistently knows 
the right combination to produce this kind 
of entertainment. MPO knows how to entice 


MPO Sales Meetings, Inc., a division of MPO Videotronics, 


your audience into listening and learning 
by rewarding them with the very best in 
entertainment. 
If you have a sales meeting or training job to 
do, call Joe Kilmartin at MPO Sales Meet- 
ings, Inc., A division of MPO Videotronics, 
Inc., the largest producer of industrial and 
TV commercial films in the world. 

nn Vivian, Broadway singing star, is one of the many 
stars in MPO’'s big production introducing the 1962 Ford 
car and truck lines to Ford Dwision dealers and salesmen. 


Inc./15 East 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y./TR 3-7000/offices in: Dearborn, Chicago, Hollywood 
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Case Study 


New Product Introduction 


‘Preview Product Sells Dealers 


The Porter-Cable Machine Co. had developed a brand new prod- 
uct, the first “power block plane” in the power tool industry. It 
faced the task of swiftly, simultaneously, introducing this product 
to its network of more than 3,000 key dealers. It faced the prob- 
lem of how to gain the broadest, most immediate acceptance 
for his high-priced ($54.50 at retail) tool on a national basis. 


To introduce a new product or 
brand, most companies break with 
an advertising campaign and send an 
enthusiastic sales force scampering 
out to get orders. 

But Porter-Cable Machine Co. de- 
fied tradition when it recently intro- 
duced its “power block plane,” the 
first of its type in the power tool field. 

The company launched an adver- 
tising campaign, but it didn’t wait 
for the salesmen to visit its more than 
3,000 key dealers to sell the product. 
Instead it had already mailed to each 
dealer one of the new tools, hand- 
somely packaged, along with a letter 


POWER BLOCK PLANE is packed pre- 
paratory to sending it, unannounced, 
to dealer as first stage in introduction. 
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from the marketing v-p, promotional 
literature—and a bill. 

Whether out of admiration for this 
new marketing technique, enthusiasm 
for the product, or trust in Porter- 
Cable, the dealers accepted the tool, 
paid for it, and led the company on 
to sales that are now soaring 50% 
over forecasts. 

By boldly sending the new product, 
along with a bill, to its dealers, Porter- 
Cable, a Syracuse-based subsidiary of 
Rockwell 


ceeded in: 


Manufacturing Co.,  suc- 


e Achieving national distribution 


in record time. 


PREVIEN 
PRODUCT 


hase 
me 
an 
wrens, Many 
ane ag, mane 


NEW PACKAGE and wrapper aimed to 
stress importance of new tool. This 
was sent personally to 3,000 dealers. 


e Placing the product on dealer 
shelves before the advertising ap- 
peared in major consumer publications 
in the field—Popular Mechanics, Popu- 
lar Science, Mechanix Illustrated—and 
home building publications—American 
Builder, Practical Builder. 

@ Gaining a lead on possible com- 
petition, so that future marketing 
plans could be based on more relia- 
ble and complete information. 

e Giving the Porter-Cable plant a 
guaranteed production run. 

“If you didn’t know our dealer re- 
lationships,” remarks E. L. Tabat, vice 
president of marketing, “vou might 


READY FOR DEALER, along with letter, 
promotional material . . . and a bill. 
Less than 100 tools were returned. 
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(NORTONY 


ABRASIVES. 


Norton’s Complete Film Program Benefits from 
Trouble-Free Kalart/Victor Projectors 


It is quite a tribute to the perform- 
ance of Kalart/Victor projectors 
when they are first choice of a firm 
with as much audio-visual experi- 
ence as Norton Company. 

Norton Company, a leading pro- 
ducer of abrasives, has been using 
motion pictures for 35 years. Ever 
since 1926 when Norton’s first film 
was made, motion pictures have 
played an increasingly important 
role in the company’s sales promo- 
tion, training and public relations 
activities. For example, the Norton 
School of Grinding uses a series of 
16mm sound films especially pro- 
duced to help in training the firm’s 
own sales personnel, its distributors’ 
salesmen, and foremen and super- 
visors of companies who work with 
Norton abrasives. 

If you have an active film pro- 
gram such as the one at Norton 
Company—or are now building up 
to it— Kalart/Victor projectors have 
a lot to offer. Here are a few specifics. 


world’s most experienced 
manufacturer of 16mm sound projectors 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 


Division of KALART «¢ Plainville. Connecticut 


They feature forward and reverse 
projection, and stop-on-frame for a 
brilliant still picture. Such complete 
control over film movement is espe- 
cially valuable when showing train- 
ing films. They are built for maxi- 
mum dependability with minimum 
maintenance. Lubrication isrequired 
only once a year. Kalart/Victors 
also safeguard valuable film from 
damage. They are the only projectors 
with Safety Film Trips, a patented 
device which detects trouble and 
automatically stops film movement 
before damage is done. 

Kalart/Victors are outstanding on 
other counts, too. They run quietly, 
without distractions. Picture quality 
and sound reproduction are superb. 

Compare Kalart/Victor with other 
leading 16mm sound projectors and 
see for yourself. Call your Victor 
Dealer for a demonstration soon. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Tells how industry profits from sound 


films. Send today for your copy. 
DEPT. 211 


think this was pretty highhanded, be- 
cause these tools came in without prior 
knowledge by the dealers.” (Also risky, 
since it’s a tender legal point whether 
the dealer can be held responsible for 
paying for unsolicited merchandise.) 
But Tabat believes in his dealers 
and the ties that bind them to the 
company. “They are clued in to every 
phase of our operation—manufactur- 
ing and engineering, as well as mar- 
keting and products,” he explains. 


> Previously, the district sales repre- 
sentatives had sifted through the 6,000 
Porter-Cable dealers and had recom- 
mended the most progressive, pro- 
motionally minded dealers in their 
territories. 

Tabat savs a 10% return was ex- 
pected. “Less than 100 were shipped 
back, however,” he points out, “and 
most of these from dealers who should 
not have been on our mailing list in 
the first place.” 

But in the first and last place, prepa- 
ration for the mailing proved a difficult 
task. Each package was personally 
addressed to the dealer (which atten- 
tion couldn’t help but flatter his im- 
portance). Not only was a new pack- 
age for the product designed, but also 
an outside wrapper with the label 
“Preview Product.” The shipping de- 
partment had to work out special 
timetables so that shipments to various 
parts of the country would arrive at 
about the same time. 


When news of the new product was 
released at a New York press confer- 
ence, dealers were ripe with sales 
plans. A short time later, a com- 
prehensive ad campaign broke in 
related consumer publications. 


> Porter-Cable salesmen had been 
briefed at meetings to step in with 
promotion programs as soon as the 
new tool arrived at the dealers’. The 
customary progression—selling, then 
promotion — was modified because 
much of the selling had already been 
done by the preview package. 

The gamble seems to be paying off. 
In the two weeks following the prod- 
uct introduction, sales were 50% over 
forecast, and steadily increasing. 

How far-reaching is the applica- 
tion of this technione? Tabat puts 
down two conditions. “It should only 
be attempted when a_ revolutionary 
new product is involved and the com- 
pany must have a close working re- 
lationship with its distributors.” ® 
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Though more than 7 of 10 Chicago 
men read a newspaper daily — you now 
miss from 59.5% to 79.7%* — over 
1,368,000 — of your best prospects when 
you advertise in any single daily Chicago 
newspaper. 

The lesson to be learned is obvious. 
It takes two or more newspapers to sell 
Chicago — and the top two for the money 
are the Chicago Sun-Times and Chicago 
Daily News. 

The new Sun-Times and Daily News 
rate structure, with new combination dis- 
counts, gives you Chicago’s most efficient 
advertising buy. From 48 to 241 more 
readers per dollar, from 22 to 150 more 
men readers per dollar than any other 
2-paper combinations. 


*“Chicago NOW,” a report based on the 
first Chicago market study ever conducted 


“as. I) in consultation with the Advertising Re- 
Chicago | search Foundation, supplies some revealing 


Va, figures—and important new ideas—about 
Now , today’s Chicago market. If you don't already 
» have a copy, contact your Sun-Times or 
S | Daily News representative today. He'll also 
Ke mm have specific information on how recent 
Chicago rate changes have affected the fig- 

ures in “Chicago NOW.” 
*Based on 1000 line B/W ad 


CHICAGO 


DAILY 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO: 401 N. Wabash Avenue, WHitehall 3-3000 
NEW YORK: Time and Life Bidg., Rm. 1708, Circle 6-1919 
DETROIT: Buhl Bidg., Room 1026, WOodward 3-0930 
MIAMI BEACH: Hal Winter Co. 

ATLANTA ‘ 

LOS ANGELES 


Sawyer - Ferguson - Walker Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO f eg 


Copyright 1961, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


_ TIME is the shape of the market for Scotch 


Circulation concentration ir 


50 markets for Scotch In the top metropolitan areas which ring 


TiRRE. |The Woetty Newemagasine up a high-proof 80.6% of all Scotch case 
Holiday 56% 


Life 56% sales, TIME concentrates more of its 
ene A circulation than does any other maga- 
Sports Illustrated 53% 

Esquire 51% zine of more than 500,000. TIME fami- 


U.S. News & World Report __ 50% lies have the taste and the means to 
Look 46% 


Riiieritanen best 44% buy the finest for themselves and their 
guests; and their home entertaining 

Sources: Clark Gavin Associates and latest available publishers’ re- TP 

ports. TIME (3/23/59) « Holiday (March 1957) « Life (10/26/59). | ills run to $884 million a year. 


Newsweek (3/23/59) « Sports I!lustrated (3/2/59) « Esquire(February ee 
1957) + U.S. News & World Report (3/28/58) + Look (3/18/58) 
Saturday Evening Post (3/14/59) + True (October 1959) | TIME...TO REACH 2,550,000 TOP-OF-THE-MARKET FAMILIES 
—_ - | —E —e SE ae ——EE 


—————— 


—__—__ = —_ 
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Books for Marketers No. 1 


A continuing list of up-to-date books on the arts and 
sciences of selling. Tear out and save each install- 
ment for a complete marketing bibliography. 


MARKETING 
PRINCIPLES 


ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR IN MARKETING, 
ed. by R. D. Buzzell. American Mktg. 
Assn., 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago, 
lll., 1957. $4.00 


ADVANCING MARKETING EFFICIENCY, 
editor L. H. Stockman. American 
Marketing Assn., 27 E. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill., 1960. $6.00 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING, by A. L. 
Larson. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1951. $9.00 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING, by F. L. 
Thomsen. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd 
S., W. ¥., T9St.. 36.95 


AMERICAN MARKETING, by W. J. 
Shultz. Wadsworth Publishing Co., 
Belmont, Calif., 1961. $7.95 


ANALYZING AND IMPROVING MAR- 
KETING PERFORMANCE. American 
Management Assn., 1515 Times 
Square, N.Y., 1960. $3.75 


APPLIED RETAILING, 2nd ED., by L. S. 
Hitchcock. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1954. $2.40 


ASPECTS OF MODERN MARKETING. 
American Management Assn., 1515 
Broadway, N.Y., 1958. $3.00 


BARRIERS TO NEW COMPETITION, by 
J. S. Bain. Harvard U. Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1956. $5.50 


A BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING, ed. by T. A. 
Staudt and W. Lazer. American Mar- 
keting Assn., 27 E. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1958. $5.00 


BASIC MARKETING: A MANAGERIAL 
APPROACH, by E. J. McCarthy. Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, 1818 Ridge Rd., Home- 
wood, Ill., 1960. $10.60 


BASIC RETAILING, by H. Packer and 
M. E. Waterman. Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 1951. $3.28 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON NEW PRODUCT 
PLANNING, compiled by D. E. Me- 
gathlin and E. J. Hartnett, Jr. Ameri- 
can Marketing Assn., 27 E. Monroe 
St., Chicago, Ill., 1960. $3.00 


BUYING FOR RETAIL STORES, 3rd ED., 
by J. W. Wingate. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1953. $9.25 
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CASES IN MARKETING, by L. C. Lockley 
et al. Allyn & Bacon, College Div., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1959. $4.95 


CHANGING PERSPECTIVES IN MARKET- 
ING, by H. Wales. U. of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, Ill., 1951. $4.00 


CURRENT READINGS IN MARKETING, 
by G. F. Frey and R. Buteux. Printers’ 
Inc., 100 Garfield Ave., New London, 
Conn., 1957. $3.30 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE 
MARKETING FUNCTION, by H. Bund 
and J. W. Carroll. American Market- 
ing Assn., 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago, 
lll., 1957. $2.00 


CURRENT SOURCES OF MARKETING 
INFORMATION, compiled by €E. 
Gunther and F. Goldstein. American 
Marketing Assn., 27 E. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill., 1960. $4.00 


DECISION MODELS FOR INVENTORY 
MANAGEMENT, by W. C. Dalleck. 
Richard D. Irwin, 1818 Ridge Rd., 
Homewood, Ill., 1961. $5.75 


DECLINE OF COMPETITION, by A. H. 
Burns. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd 
St., N.Y., 1936. $8.00 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS, by J. B. Heckert 
and R. B. Miner. Ronald Press Co., 
15 E. 26th St., N.Y., 1953. $7.00 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS: A KEY TO 
PROFITS (papers from AMA semi- 
nar), American Marketing § Assn., 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill., 1958. 
$2.00 


DYNAMIC MARKETING FOR A CHANG- 
ING WORLD, ed. by R. S. Hancock. 
American Marketing Assn., 27 E. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill., 1960. 
$7.50 


THE ECONOMICS OF COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING, by H. H. Bakken and 
M. A. Schaars. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 
42nd St., N.Y., 1937. $7.50 


EFFECTIVE MARKETING ACTION, ed. 
by D. W. Ewing. Harper & Bros., 49 
E. 33rd St., N.Y., 1959. $6.00 


ELEMENTS OF MARKETING, 6th ED, by 
P. D. Converse, H. W. Huegy, and 
R. Mitchell. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Clifts, N. J., 1958. $7.95 


A HISTORY OF DEPARTMENT STORES, 
by J. W. Ferry. Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., N.Y., 1961. $6.95 


HOW TO BUILD PROFIT VALUE IN 
YOUR SALES DOLLAR, by J. D. Cor- 
rigan. Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th 
St., N.Y.,. 1955. $3.95 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, by R. S. 
Alexander et al. Richard D. Irwin, 
1818 Ridge Rd., Homewood, Iil., 
1956. $10.00 


INTEGRATED PACKAGING AND MA- 
TERIAL HANDLING. American Man- 
agement Assn., 1515 Broadway, 
N.Y., 1960. $2.25 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING, by R. L. 
Kramer. Southwestern Pub. Co., New 
Rochelle, N.Y., 1960. Inquire. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE, GOODS, 
PEOPLE, by W. C. Gordon. Alfred 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., N.Y., 
1958. $6.75 


INVENTORY MANAGEMENT (Studies in 
Business Policy #88.) National In- 
dustrial Conference Bd., 460 Park 
Ave., N.Y., 1958. $16.25 


THE LAW FOR ADVERTISING AND 
MARKETING, by M. J. Simon. W. W. 
Norton Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y., 
1956. $12.50 


MANAGEMENT IN MARKETING, by H. 
Lazo. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd 
St., N.Y., 1961. $8.50 


MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL _IN- 
VENTORY, by B. Melnitsky. Chilton 
Book Co., 56th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1952. $4.75 


Complete Marketing Bibliography Available 


As a service to readers who would like to have between two 
covers a comprehensive list of some 1500 books covering the 
many functions and techniques of marketing, the editors of Sales 
Management have published a compact 106-page bibliography. 
It is entitled “Books for Marketers.” Price $3.00. Write Readers’ 
Service Dept., Sales Management, 630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Please enclose remittance. 


Not just “readers”-but qualified customers* 


Today, the real test of a maga- 


THE 
COMPLETE 


zine’s ability to produce sales is 
not “how many” people it covers 
but “which ones,” and at “what 


* For example—customers like these: 


Recent research shows how advertisers are getting 

cost.” This helps explain why so more relevant coverage for every dollar they spend 
many national advertisers are in “USN&WR” than in any other news magazine 

selecting “U.S.News & World Managerial 11% more 

Report” to spearhead their selling Professional 15% more 

campaigns. $7,500 or more Income families 19% more 

No other news magazine (and no $10,000 or more Income families ... 26% more 

other magazine with more than $15,000 or more Income families... .81% more 

1,000,000 circulation) can match its concentration of This helps explain why... 

gerial people in business, industry, government and . they're getting more of their actual customers 

the professions. Nor its concentration of upper-income for the same advertising dollar in “USN&WR.” 

families. Nor its cost efficiency in covering these important Here are some illustrations 

! these are people whose responsibilities and New car buyers 42% more 

t today's most active business and personal Corporate stock buyers 80% more 

Vacation travelers 39% more 

rhis unique customer strength of “USN&WR_” is easy to Business travelers 20% more 

After all, it is the only magazine in America that Car renters 23% more 

devotes all its content to the important news these people Air conditioning buyers 61% more 

ed and use in shaping their plans and decisions. ral Markets, USN&WR.” Percentages based 

And on the basis of such values as these, more and more | ahd tous tattoe teahine-“REORGNUEL™ aaa aa ome 

leading advertisers consider “USN&WR” to be Ranh aga Se eee 


... the most important magazine of all 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


Pittct 
2 F 


urgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London, 
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Getting the Salesmen 


To Practice 


What You Preach 


. . . At Schilling Division of McCormick & Co. it’s done with 


realistic sales training—trainees learn the Schilling way, in real 


selling situations, before they learn anything in the classroom. 


“Sure we know how the product 
should be sold,” says many a sales 
manager or training director, “but 
getting the salesmen to do it that 
way is a different matter.” 

All too. often after the excellent 
selling techniques worked out by a 
company have been drilled into 
trainees in the classroom, and _ re- 
viewed by the more experienced 
salesmen, all concerned simply cross 
fingers and hope that the science of 
the classroom will be applied in the 
field. 

All too often it’s not. 

Schilling Division of McCormick 
& Co., Inc. (food products, San 
Francisco, Cal.), hopes it has elimi- 
nated this painful theory-into-action 
step by letting its salesmen learn the 
company’s formula in real selling sit- 
uations—and then following up with 
the classroom work if thev have 
proved in a 6-month apprenticeship 
period that they have what it takes 
to sell in the Schilling way. After 
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all, argues Harmon B. Green, sales 
training director, who developed the 
company’s new program, if you were 
going to teach people to swim, you'd 
have better luck in the water than in 
a classroom. 

Selling was learned by plenty of 
old-timers in somewhat the same 
manner. They dove or were thrown 
in, to sink or swim. The new Schill- 
ing method is as realistic as this, but 
hardly as drastic. There’s an in- 
structor standing by with a ready 
hand and plenty of sound, logical in- 
struction, and the company provides 
salary, incentive and every practical 
aid and tool the trainees are ready to 
use. 

“When we realized the need for 
improved field sales training,” says 
Green, “we soon came to the conclu- 
sion that most training programs, in- 
cluding our own, which was pretty 
good, were beginning at the wrong 
end with verbal indoctrination; class- 
room work on company policy, back- 


Five Steps to 
Greater Sales 


¥. 


THE PLANNED CALL 


Study route check card 
Review promotions 

Check selling tools 

Review grocers’ likes and 
dislikes 

Select main objective 


2. 
APPROACH 


Get attention 
Arouse product interest 
Give news and facts 
Product 
Prices 
Sales 
Advertising 
Sell as the grocer wants 


3. 


PRESENTATION 


@ Talk benefits 

@ Tell complete story 
@ Stay on the track 
@ Talk advantages 


4. 
THE CLOSE 


@ Get decision on presenta- 
tion 

@ Ask for the order 
Handle objections 
Make it easy to say “Yes” 


5. 
EVALUATION 


@ Check results 

@ Was main objective met? 

@ Determine steps to improve 
position in account on next 
call 


If the customer didn’t buy, 
the salesman didn’t sell. 


The above formula, printed 
on a card which folds to 
business card size, is carried 
by salesmen of McCormick 
& Company's Schilling Di- 
vision until the five steps be- 
come second nature. Ac- 
cording to Harmon B. Green, 
sales training director, “If 
this formula is properly un- 
derstood and applied by our 
men, they must succeed.” 


MLL SAY THIS... 


“WLW Television Stations have 
gone ail out to sell RCA Victor Color 
TV sets in the grand tradition of the 
Crosley Broadcasting group . 
covering store fronts and home 
fronts to really mean business for 
RCA Victor. Advertisers have a pot 
of gold waiting for them at the end 
of the WLW Television Color 
rainbow!"’ 


C2 om 


Raymond W. Saxon, Vice Pres. 
Marketing 
RCA Sales Corporation 


Call your 
WLW Representative . .. 
you'll be glad you did! 


WLW-l 
Television 
Indianapolis 
WLW-D WLWw-c 
Television THE Television 
Dayton Columbus 


CROSLEY 
, GROUP 
WLw-T WLW-A™ 


Television Television 
Cincinnati Atlanta 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 


ground and methods; paper work de- 
tail; chunks of product knowledge, 
and doses of cloud 9 stuff.” 

Contrary to widespread practice, 
Schilling decided that (1) the best 
place for a man to learn and train is 
in the particular territory he is to call 
his own; and, (2) the best person to 
train him is the man who will be his 
immediate supervisor in the field. 

It was found that the men learned 
better and faster in actual selling sit- 
uations and that the lessons learned 
have a better chance of sinking in 
and becoming habitual. Perception 
and observation are brought into play 
realistically on the problems a man 
encounters while he’s actually on the 
job. From the start he becomes fa- 
miliar with the peculiarities of the lo- 
cale, the kinds of accounts he will 
call on, the characteristics of the in- 
dividual customers with whom he 
will deal. Procedures are learned at 
the same time that the man absorbs 
the reasons for them. 


> The man’s manager or supervisor- 
to-be is considered the best person 
to train him for a number of reasons: 
First, it has been found that a be- 
ginner’s loyalty develops in contact 
with the man who first guides him in 
his new job. This loyalty is lost and 
there may even be a minor psycho- 
logical shock if the tie is broken and 
the trainee handed over to a new 
vuide who is a stranger to him, when 
the trainee himself is often a stranger 
to the territory. Schilling considers 
lovalty between supervisor and sales- 
man vitally important in the selling 
situation 

Second, it is important for the 
manager or supervisor to know the 
trainee intimately in his day-to-day 
performance right from the start. This 
makes it possible to get to know his 
ambitions, strengths and weaknesses 
and to provide guidance accordingly. 

The third reason for training by 
supervisor is that every area has its 
own peculiarities due to geography, 
perhaps climate, and to economic or 
other conditions. Who is better able 
to explain these to the trainee and 
assist him in adapting company pro- 
cedures to the particular territory 
than the manager who is on the spot 
and thoroughly familiar with it? 

Furthermore, Schilling regards 
sales training as a continuing process. 
The supervisor or field manager 
comes to see himself as continuously 
responsible for guiding and stimulat- 
ing the men to greater proficiency 
and effort. Such leadership is es- 
sential; but it is not possible to have 
a training expert, or even a team of 
experts, on hand as needed, as the 
local supervisor is. 


Finally, the supervisor himself is 
trained in the process. Schilling pre- 
pares the field sales executives 
through training meetings during 
which the concepts of the new pro- 
gram and specific applications are 
studied. These executives learn that 
they have a dual responsibility: to 
produce sales in their territory, and to 
train and retrain and provide leader- 
ship for their men. The new program 
emphasizes this responsibility and 
makes it more creative. 

There could be the danger in such 
decentralization of a lack of uniform- 
ity among the different territories. 
Schilling guards against this through 
the use of a training manual which 
provides step-by-step _ sales-training 
procedures in line with the company’s 
food store policies. 

The sales contacting, selling and 
servicing of any customer is apt to 
be a complicated and many-faceted 
process. Doing the job in a food 
market may possibly be even more 
complex than other sorts of selling. 
The popular practice in training— 
Schilling was no exception—has been 
to put the trainee through all phases 
of the operation at once, exposing 
him to the total operation with a va- 
riety of customers until he “gets” it. 

The new Schilling approach is to 
break down the job into functions 
and individual steps. The man is 
asked to.concentrate for a given pe- 
riod on each of these in tum. He 
learns not only how the company re- 
quires a function to be performed but 
the reasons for doing it so. Practic- 
ing the procedure at the same time 
he is in an actual selling situation, he 
quickly sees proof of the efficacy of 
the prescribed technique when it is 
properly done—and the failures that 
occur when it is not. 


> Every sales manager wants his men 
not just to make calls, but to make 
effective calls. Green says, “We re- 
alize more and more that the time 
available for face-to-face buying and 
selling is diminishing. So, the sales- 
man should be as fully prepared as 
possible to achieve something defi- 
nite on each call made. He must 
learn to come to the point, to get a 
decision. If he does not, his customer 
may become impatient, or be called 
away, and cut short the interview 
with, ‘Come and see me about it to- 
morrow,’ or “Talk to me about it next 
week.” 7 

To train men to make effective 
sales calls at each contact, Schilling, 
like every other company with a good 
program, requires planned calls. The 
trainee is not just told about this, or 
told to read about it; he is guided 
through the actual procedure, with 
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He may get 
the message here, 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell him when he’s ready to buy 


Yes, he sees your advertising in newspapers, magazines, 
on TV...but when he’s ready to buy, he turns to the 
Yellow Pages. What better place to sell him on your 
product or service! 


With National Yellow Pages Service, you can now 
place selling ads in any combination of 4,000 telephone 
directories to cover your precise marketing pattern. It 
makes your regular campaign pull greater results. And 
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you can arrange for this service with just one contact, 
one contract, one monthly bill. 
For full details, contact your 
National Yellow Pages Service 
representative through your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT /CNE MONTHLY BILL 


customers. In this phase of his train- 
ing he learns the importance of “se 
lecting the main objective” of a given 
call, and the reasoning behind this 
approach The objective may be to 
present a promotion (a new product) 
It may be to re-standardize the spice 
Or it may be to 
misunderstanding. The 
salesman is asked to analyze what ap- 
pears to be the most important prob- 
lem to be solved on a particular call, 


and extract section 
clear up a 


then to keep it foremost in his mind 
market man- 
ager or buyer when they are face to 


for discussion with the 


fac Cc 


The next step after selection of the 
main objective is to have the trainee 
learn that this objective is most likely 
to be attained if it is presented to the 
customer in terms of benefits to him- 
self. 

“This looks obvious,” Green points 
out, “but oddly enough, rarely, if 
ever, does it come naturally to a sales- 
man to think in these terms unless 
he has been actively trained to do so 
and _ has how well it works. 
What usually happens, once a man 
has determined his own main objec- 
tive (a special promotion, say), is that 
he will start talking about that.” 
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SOURCES: 
Sales Management “Sur- 
vey of Buying Power” 
May 1961 
Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions Report, 12 months 
ending March 31, 1961 
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Largest Combined Dai 
Without the Use of Scheme 
‘Just A Good N 


Here we see why it pays off to 
start a man’s training in what is to be 
his own territory. Instead of being 
told the advantages of “talking bene- 
fits,” he learns, by his own experience 
with his customers-to-be, what it 
might take an unguided man years 
of experience to learn—how to sell a 
man as he likes to be sold. By do- 
ing this under experienced guidance 
with each of his various customers- 
to-be, the salesman discovers how 
stereotypes of presentation may be 
overcome. Each call becomes a chal- 
lenge; each is different, because each 
involves a different human relation- 
ship. 
While the pattern of operation is 
firm and consistent, one thing con- 
tinually stressed by the supervisor is 
that not only is there ample room for 
individual and creative effort, but 
that this is expected. Over and over 
a manager will ask: How would you 
do this if you owned this territory? 
If vou were in this business for vour- 
self? Remember, this territory is your 
baby. We give the training to make 
vou a good operator in it, we provide 
the tools, give vou a pattern of action 
and tips to he.p you make your ef- 
forts successful. But this is yours. 
Manage it as vou would your own, 
within the framework of what vou 
have learned. 


> During the first month of the 
training period the supervisor spends 
14 of the 20 working days with the 
trainee. During the ensuing months 
of the 6-month period the amount 
of time is progressively decreased un- 
til it is found that the man is able to 
be on his own. In the second month, 
headquarters sales-training office be- 
gins sending the trainee special in- 
formation; for example, a pamphlet 
on handling objectives, a memo on 
utilization of working time, the whys 
and wherefores of territorial align- 
ment, information on the Schilling 

Profit Story” for grocers, or hints on 
creative selling. 

What about product knowledge? 
Green says, “It is not imparted in 
lumps at the start but gradually 
throughout the six months as_ the 
trainee is ready to absorb it.” 

At the end of the six months the 
trainee’s manager, together with the 
division manager, reviews his ac- 
complishment and the decision is 
made to either carry on his train- 
ing or to drop him. He has under- 
stood from the start that he was on 
probation as a sales trainee. Only 
now, if he has made the grade, does 
classroom work enter the training 
program. He is considered readv to 
attend and benefit from what Schill- 
ing calls its Basic Retail School. This 


this machine uses OT rubber belts 


There are 66 rubber belts in each Pitney-Bowes 
National Sorter-Reader which feeds, sorts, con- 
veys and stacks 750 paper items per minute 
(checks, deposit slips or whatever). Not visible, but 
equally vital, are the rubber air conduits, power 
and timing belts which also help the Sorter-Reader 
to do its job. 


About 200 such machines are now installed in 
banks across the United States and extensive use 
may be made of it in the future in department 
stores, insurance companies and others dealing 
with a great volume of paper forms. 


Without the rubber industry, this and most other 
machines wouldn't exist. 


Rubber is a vital and basic part of modern tech. 
nology. In much the same way, RUBBER WORLD 


is a basic part of the rubber industry. For more 
than 72 years RUBBER WORLD has supplied its 
industry with the most complete and up-to-the- 
minute information available. 


This was never more true than today, when 


RUBBER WORLD leads its field in editorial innova 
tion and in circulation vitality. 


By any comparison, RUBBER WORLD is the domi- 
nant book. 


e 23% more circulation among rubber products 
manufacturers than the next magazine in the field. 


e 66% more circulation among natural and syn- 
thetic manufacturers and fabric, machinery and 
equipment manufacturers. 


RUBBER WORLD 


630 Third Avenue, New York « 17 * N. Y. © Telephone YUkon 6-4800 


practice he has learned. Movies are 
shown which help to present a broad- 
er view of the selling process. The 


] ~ salesman is then returned to his terri- 
IX el e W S tory. 
: — 


Green emphasizes one thing: “No 
matter what the quality of vour train- 
ing program, it is only as good as the 
potential of the men hired to carry it 
out. So we knew that we had to de- 
termine as far as was humanly pos- 
sible that the men we engaged had 
the background and innate abilities 
that lent themselves to the company’s 
needs and aims.” To accomplish this 
the training department worked out 
and established a hiring system that 
is as thorough as the training pro- 
gram. It also has a “text” for division 
managers to follow—a “Guide to the 


Selection of Salesmen” that sets the 

YOUR NAME information which must be checked 

on each and everv applicant. It calls 

OR MESSAGE for the investigation of every possible 

area of knowledge about a candidate, 

HOT-STAM PED present and past, making the hiring 
IN GOLD 


° fills a week of intensive work involv- 
e D ing round-table discussion, role plav- 
e e ] @- : ‘ ing, talks on the theories behind the 
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process as fool-proof as possible. 

The new approach to training men 
and supervisory personnel is not con- 
fined to new men. Green observes: 
“The method and materials more and 
more will enter into the content of 
sales meetings and the retraining of 
the older established men.” 
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& What is the evidence of success 
Every case stamped so far? “It’s like advertising,” Green 
savs, “—hard measure. It will take a 


* - 

here with your name couple of years before we can make 
any authoritative statement about it.’ 
But certain things are clear already. 
or message Supervisors and managers are very 
enthusiastic about the program and 
_ _— this enthusiasm in their auxiliary 
GO N (5 R ESS 7) Lk TrY | N ( B KRDS function as instructors is very impor- 
: Jd k . o tant to success of the program and 
, to the future success of the trainees. 
A welcome inexpensive gift any round useful reminder of your “If we don’t have their support, no 
time! Congress Playing Cards company to your customer. —— a can work,” Green 

,o0ints out. 
nasil aged tna tessagyetle y 24 handsome pairs of card , The men are responding well. The 
his wife, his entire family. They designs to choose from @ Suede- pragmatic approach wins their re- 
are the choice of those who paper-covered cases in your spect; the appeal to their intelligence 
know quality ’ ole wins confidence; the kind of guidance 
choice of 6 colors @ Minimum they receive provides support when 
You can order them with your order: 72 two-packs or 144 they need it, and the appeal to their 
name or message hot-stamped single packs @ Deadline for initiative challenges them to their 

in gold on every case... ayear- Christmas orders is November 1. best efforts. 

Green says: “We believe we are on 
the right track in our training and 
have everv expectation that the re- 
sults will be good; particularly as we 
do not regard the program as in any 
way static. We are constantly seek- 
ing ideas from managers and from the 
men themselves as to improvement 
or modification of our principles.” # 


E. GIDLOW 


For complete information, mail coupon to: Department SM, 
The United States Playing Card Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Win 


Mrs. Homemaker of Ann Arbor is making big 
shopping plans these days as she continues to read 
of important economic changes in the area. 

Three shopping centers, now being developed 
on three separate sites on the periphery of the city, 
when completed could contain as many as 220 
stores serving the 172,440 residents of Washtenaw 
County. 

Arborland, Maple Village and Westgate Shop- 
ping Centers will offer residents opportunities to 
shop in many stores new to this community. Such 
chain operations as J. C. Penney, Winkelman’s, 
W. T. Grant, Food Fair, Kinney Shoes, and 
Sibley-Florsheim Shoes are joining other well- 


CENTRAL 
Business 


D mos 


PROGRESS 


known local and national companies to serve 
the Ann Arbor area in new modern facilities. 

Ann Arbor’s Central Business District also is 
planning drastic changes. Downtown retailers 
have approved a budget of $42,000 to cover the 
cost of a study aimed at upgrading and revitaliz- 
ing the central business area. 

These are signs of confidence in Ann Arbor’s 
future as a rich, steadily expanding and depend- 
able market. You cannot afford to overlook it in 
planning your advertising campaigns for Michi- 
gan. Any of our representatives listed below will 
be pleased to tell you about Ann Arbor and The 
Ann Arbor News, the community’s leading adver- 
tising medium. 


THE ANN ARBOR NEWS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H. Kuch, 1.10 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-4760 @ Sheldon 
B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, SUperior 7-4680 @ Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St., 
San Francisco 3, SUtter 1-3401 @ William Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972. 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 


Look 
what’s new in 
food packaging 


NEW CONCEPT IN SAUCE BOTTLES. No ‘‘me too”’ here . . . this new sauce bottle cleanly 
breaks with tradition. Any user of barbecue sauce knows how handy it would be to dip right 
into the jar with spoon or basting brush. So this wide-mouth jar lets him. The ringed rib 
decorations look great and make the jar easy to hold. The broad stacker bottom permits 
stacking two or more high to fill out vital shelf space. This Armstrong-designed package 
filled a real need for Brooks Foods. What can we do for you? 


(Armstrong PACKAGING 


WATCH ARMSTRONG CIRCLE THEATRE EVERY OTHER WEDNESDAY EVENING ON CBS-TY 


TRENDS IN PACKAGING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 


MISSING PARTS PROBLEM 


special packages 
to cut shipping errors 


foolproof check 
and double-check 


vacant spot 
marks missing part 


AEROSOL FOR MEDICINES 


LOST OR MISSING PARTS can make the best product insult dis- 
tributor and consumer. It’s an old packaging problem, but has lost none 
of its decisive importance. 

When the Structo Manufacturing Co. of Illinois, a 53-year-old toy 
manufacturer, investigated different product lines prior to diversifica- 
tion, it found that the potentially lucrative barbecue field was suffering 
from a lost-parts plague. 

Most barbecues are shipped and sold KD (knocked-down) with the 
chance that parts are left out of the original packages by the manufac- 
turer, lost by the retailer in storage or display, or lost by the customer 
during assembly. Structo found, for instance, that one large mail order 
house had more than 1,800 grills returned in one season because of miss- 
ing parts, with disillusionment and cost along the line from customer to 
retailer to manufacturer. 

Structo was convinced that it could build retailer allegiance and sales 
by merchandising a line shipped and sold in packages designed to 
eliminate the lost-parts problem 


e Three criteria were established in association with the Stone Container 
Corp. of Chicago: (1) The packages had to be economical, both in 
original cost and in assembly, filling and sealing; (2) they had to be 
protective, preventing damage to the barbecues during shipment and 
storage; and (3) package design had to allow quick, visual and foolproof 
inspection at the factory to ensure inclusion of all parts in each package 
—and allow easy double-checking by the retailer at the time of sale. 

Corrugated containers were developed to meet the criteria for each 
barbecue (in a line of 50 models, from table-size to large wagon grills). 
Illustrations depicting typical backvard barbecue scenes were used so 
the containers could be used as point-of-purchase displays in retail 
outlets. 


e Key to the successful packaging: die-cut pads, punched with the 
correct number of holes and slots, to hold all the larger loose parts. 
If all spaces are filled, the package is complete. Similarly, small parts — 
cranks, wheels, and the like — are pre-packaged in blister packs also 
designed for each model so there is a space for each part. Packaging 
line workers can easily spot missing items. 

A company spokesman reports that “only a handful of barbecues” 
have been returned because of missing parts. The company has found 
that dealers have promoted the line because they were convinced it 
would have fewer returns. 


AEROSOL PACKAGING, which has taken everything from whipped 
cream to insect repellents in stride, is showing its versatility in the 
medical field. 

Most of the 14 million aerosol units marketed last year by pharma- 
ceutical companies were skin remedies, but potential is far broader, 
including internal medicines currently administered by conventional 
means. 


e Advantages of aerosol packaging: product remains cleaner, reducing 
chance of contamination and cross-infection; applies medicine more quick- 
lv and thoroughly, and eliminates wastage. 

Two major problems reportedly hold back tremendous growth antici- 


pated by aerosol industry: container cleanliness and quality control is a 


TRENDS IN PACKAGING AND PRODUCT DESIGN jiu 


far more acute problem in medical packaging than for other 
products; and there is far too little education of retail personnel 
and general public on attributes of aerosol medicines. 


pharmaceutical firms suggest uses 


e Survey of pharmaceutical firms, conducted by the Packaging 
Institute for Peerless Tube Co., shows that a majority of re- 
spondents believe there is potential for (1) aerosol medicines 
that could be inhaled in treatment of lungs; (2) surgical dress- 
ings in aerosol form, which could be applied both pre- and post- 
operatively; (3) a metered, or measured, valve aerosol which 
could be adjusted by the pharmacist according to a doctor's 
prescription. Virtually all pharmaceutical companies reportedly 
agree with present uses of aerosol packaging for medical prod- 
ucts. 


STEEL VS. GLASS 


help for bottlers converting to cans 
NOTHING IS SETTLED in the battle between steel and glass 


in the soft drink field; if anvthing, the war has become hotter 
and the tactics more specialized. 
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The latest move — American Can’s announcement that it will 
establish a special division that will build and operate six 
“contract canning” plants in areas which now lack such facilities 

- indicates that there will be no letdown in “help” for bottlers 
that want to convert to cans. 


American Can gets in, using others’ cans 

e In the new setup, cans, cartons, and ingredients are to be 

: supplied by the customer, while American Can Co. furnishes 
lid / carbon dioxide, treated water, and labor and machinery to fill 

no S / e-ru e A about 700 cans a minute (at a price range of from 15 to 17.3 

_ cents per case). American Can chairman, William C. Stolk, 


expert required emphasizes that the company will not market soft drinks, in 


fact there will be no inducement for customers to use Ameri- 


cans Cans. 
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The plants, which represent an investment of $6 million, 
will be located in Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, and the Greensboro—Winston-Salem area of North 

no possible combination of Carolina. Within the latter area, Stolk savs, there is a per 
capita consumption of between 270 and 300 carbonated bev- 


erage units per vear (estimated vearly consumption is nearly 


During the next seven days, 


current weekday magazines 
three-and-a-quarter billion soft drinks). 

It is expected that the first plant, in Winston-Salem, will be 
more than 65 key market in operation by the fall, with the rest in production early in 


will reach as many families in 
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1962 in time for the peak season. The new division, to be 
called Custom Packers, aims to provide the difference to 
bottlers who would like to use cans (up to $300,000) to set 


= > up their own canning lines. 
AR ADE advertising pushes no-deposit beer bottles 


@ On the beer front, the steel-glass fight is no less fierce. Bottle- 
makers, thanks to a reported total of $15 million they will 
have spent on advertising by the end of next year, have made 
the no-deposit bottles a solid part of the beer business. No- 
deposit volume has increased from 5.5% to 11% since the 
cooperative advertising campaign began in 1959. 


areas as next Sunday's 
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When You 
Think About 


THE SYRACUSE MARKET 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE — 


Think 
About 


All of it! 


Think of America’s best test city—plus a score of sizable, prosperous 
cities like Auburn, Cortland, Ithaca, Oneida and Oswego. Think of 
15 counties embracing one-third of the total area of New York State 
—with a population of 1,501,500 and buying power of more than 
$3 billion annually! 


There’s a single, effective and economical way to sell ALL of it! 
The Syracuse Newspapers deliver 100% home coverage of Syracuse 
and Onondaga County; effective circulation in the 14 surrounding 
counties. 


No Other Combination of Media in the Area Will Do 
a Comparable Job at a Comparable Cost. 


Represented Nationally by 


DAILY AND SUNDAY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


, “Wd 


the SYRACUSE “s NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 


Evening 


Sunday Morning & Sunday 


CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 230,814 Sunday Herald-American 202,467 Sunday Post-Standard 102,966 
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The Car I Bought Was ‘Sold’ 


There’s at least one live salesman in the auto business. Recently, 


he cornered E. B. Caldwell, manager, newspaper service dept., 


Parade Publications, Inc. Caldwell tells how it feels to be “sold.” 


Over the past several years I’ve 
bought a couple of automobiles in the 
usual way, but a few months ago I 
and I mean sold. 

A salesman representing a dealet 


was sold a car - 


with whom I had done business be- 
fore called me and said: “Mr. Cald- 
well, I'd like to come over to see you 
to sell you a new car.” I was con- 
siderably surprised, and answered, 
first 
person to want to sell me a car since 
before the war.” He thought I was 
kidding but I told him it was true. 
Unfortunately, I was leaving town 
for six weeks but I asked him to call 
me when I came home. 


“That’s a switch. You are the 


> The da back he 
phoned and I again stalled him for a 
couple of weeks but he called again 


atter we got 


and came over to the house. 

After the usual amenities he started 
to talk; his conversation went about 
like this: 

“Mr. Caldwell, 


at vour service record with us and I 


I've been looking 


find you drive about 25,000 miles a 
year. Few people drive that far on 
their own so I assume vou drive your 
car on company business. If you do, 
the usual ratio is about 20,000 miles 
for the company and the rest on your 
own. 

and after 
meeting you, had it confirmed — that 


“IT had also assumed 


an automobile is not a social symbol 
What you want is comfort 
able transportation above all, with 


to you. 


safety and reasonable economy. 

“So I took the liberty of bringing 
one of our standard models over to- 
night. This is exactly the same as our 
“Super” model except for some chrome 
outside and some small differences on 
the inside, plus a difference of about 
5 horsepower in the motor. But the 
motor is designed for regular gas in- 
stead of the Ethyl and as far as com- 
fort and safety you'll never know the 
difference. 

“But what I want to talk to you 
about is not just buying one car but 
an annual program of a new car every 


vear. Here’s how it would work out. 

“If you trade in vour car each year 
about this time — just before the new 
models come out — two things hap- 
pen. First, we will be a little more 
anxious to trade so we can clean up 
our inventory. Second, you'll get a 
better car because by now all the 
bugs will have been ironed out of 
this vear’s car. 

“On this particular model we'd be 
able to take vour old car and ap- 
proximately $1,200 — subject, of 
course, to our appraiser's inspection — 
but let’s call that figure vour annual 
depreciation. 

“This car will give you about 15 
or 16 miles per gallon on the kind 
of driving you do, so your cost for 
25,000 miles for gas will be about 2 
cents per mile or $500. 

“A cent a mile, or $250, is too high 
tor vour maintenance cost but you 
might have to buy a new tire or some- 
thing so let’s use that as a figure. 

“On top of that you have insurance 
of about $300 —a total cost to vou 
of $2,250 to drive 25,000 miles. 


> “But what does the company give 
vou for mileage on company busi- 
ness?” I told him it was 7% cents a 
mile so he went on: 

“On the 20,000 miles you drive that 
figures as a credit of $1,500, which 
leaves only $750 — or about $2 a day 
— as vour total cost of driving a new, 
comfortable and safe car for a vear. 
I’ve also checked on the color of the 
cars you've been buving and _ notice 
vou've had a gray car for the past 
three years so I presume Mrs. Cald- 
well likes gray. So I took the liberty 
of bringing over another gray car. 

“Now, I have to make delivery this 
evening on another car I’ve sold. 
Would you like to lend me your keys 
so I can run over to the shop and 
take care of that while you and Mrs. 
Caldwell take the new car out for a 
little ride to see how you like it — and 
I'll be back in about an hour.” 

Needless to say, when he came 
back I signed the order. 
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Here’s how to spend your ad dollars to sell 
the young adult. Buy “BREAKFAST CLUB,” 
NEWS, “FLAIR,” SPORTS OR SPECIAL EVENTS 
on ABC RaDI0. You'll sell the consumer who 
buys more of almost everything. Federal] 
Reserve Board statistics show that during 
1960, young adults (18-44) bought 59% of 
all refrigerators; 62% of all washers; 60% 
of all TV sets. But whether it’s phonographs 
or food, automobiles or aspirin, young adults 
buy more. If you want to reach them, your 
best bet is ABC Radio. 
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YOUNG ADULTS: 
BUY MORE SMALL APPLIANCES 
BUY MORE BIG APPLIANCES 
BUY MORE EVERYTHING 


ABC RADIO @ 
FIRST WITH YOUNG ADULTS 


Blueprints like these... 
moved a complete division 
from New York to Barberton... 


ayil Ower 


L- WORLD-WiDE MOVERS 


America’s Most Recommended Mover 


@ Moving a complete division (office furniture and equipment . . . employee’s 
household goods, too) is a pretty large order. 

But, Mayflower takes these kinds of jobs in stride. They have the special 
equipment and the trained movers to handle any size company move smoothly, 
efficiently and safely. 

Babcock & Wilcox selected Mayflower. Every phase of the move was blueprinted 
to speed placement of furniture and equipment in the new Barberton, Ohio plant. 
And, to eliminate the least interruption in business, the moving of all six floors of 
furniture was accomplished in three successive weekend shipments . . . using 61 
Mayflower vans. 

Whether you want to move an office or a complete headquarters—a Mayflower 
“blueprint move” saves time and money. Your agent will help you plan it right! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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From Corn Pone to Caviar 


New=Type Consumer 
Down on the Farm 


There’s a second trend behind the surge of bigger, richer farms. The farmer and his family are 


spending, too; new attitudes, behavior patterns, spending habits are emerging. Today’s farmer 


is willing to choose between investing his extra dollars in the farm and enjoying them himself. 


The farm market is booming: that’s 
well known and thoroughly docu- 
mented. The fact that there are fewer 
farms—but bigger and richer ones- 
is no longer news. 

But the farmer’s attitudes and be- 
havior patterns are changing, too. 
And to manv marketers it’s real news 
that the farmer of the ’60’s is com- 
pletely different from his predecessor 
of the ’40’s, or even the 50's 

Today’s farmer thinks differently, 
acts differently, and is motivated dif- 
ferently. 

As never before he is a prime 
market for the widest variety of prod- 
ucts and services, not just for his 
farm but for his own consumer needs. 
In fact, farm families are among the 
best prospects in the nation today 
for consumer goods and services—for 
a fat $8 to $10 billion of spendable 
income alone, after having invested 
more than $26 billion in production 
goods. 


»> The changing, new attitudes of 
the farmer, both as a consumer and 
as a businessman—as well as the sig- 
nificance of these new attitudes for 
marketing executives—were recently 
documented by two eminent rural 
sociologists. 

Doctors Joe Bohlen and George 
Beal of Iowa State University, on 
assignment for Meredith Publishing 
Company's Successful Farming, came 
up with several characteristics which 
seem most related to the management- 
minded successful farmer who will 
offer the prime farm market of today 
and the years ahead. They cite the 
following new attitudes: 


e He uses technically valid in- 
formation. The with high 
management returns makes decisions 
on the 


farmer 
basis of technically valid 
sources of information, including mass 
media, rather than on his own past 
personal experiences or those of neigh- 
bors and friends 


e He farms for maximum profit. 
The modern farmer looks on farming 
as a profit-maximizing business rather 
than only as a way of life. 


e He’s management constious. He 
develops long-range plans based on 
future expectations rather than on 
last year’s experience alone. 

e He views land, labor and capital 
as tools for production. The efficient 
farmer looks on these resources—par- 
ticularly on land (and this is the big 
change)—as means to an end. He 
utilizes them in combination to achieve 
this end: greatest profit. 


¢ He’s materialistic. He accepts 
money income and the accrual of 
material goods as one of the accept- 
able goals in his life. 


e He’s self-confident, willing to 
take risks. The good manager—the 
farmer with high management returns 
—is confident that he possesses the 
knowledge necessary to cope with the 
problems of taking economic risks. 
He’s willing to use credit and adopt 
new farm practices because he be- 
lieves them essential to success in 
farming. 

e He’s no longer a victim of cir- 
cumstances. Today’s, and tomorrow’s, 
farmer considers himself a master of 
his own destiny rather than a victim 


of the circumstances in which he finds 


himself in a changing environment. 


> But still, today’s farmer represents 
a strange mixture of the old and the 
new. Doctors Bohlen and Beal cite 
the modern potato farmer as an ex- 
ample. He uses certified seed, herbi- 
cides, insecticides and fertilizer—but 
he still plants by the dark of the moon. 

This sort of contradiction is com- 
mon in today’s modern agriculture. It 
is more easily understood if it is 
viewed as a by-product of an industry 
in transition. 

One of the more obvious signs of 
this transition is the movement away 
from subsistence farming to the theory 
of maximum production, then to the 
philosophy of breakeven, and_ulti- 
mately to the concept of marginal 
returns. But, behind these observable 
changes there are the basic changes in 
attitudes which highlighted 
above. 


were 


Changes in Values 

Farm people are making decisions 
not on the basis of traditionalism as 
in the past, but more on the basis of 
rationality. For instance, Doctors Beal 
and Bohlen point out, there is in- 
creased emphasis on ends rather than 
means. 

Economic ends are becoming much 
more important. How much he makes 
is more important to the modern 
farmer than whether or not he uses 
the traditional methods of farming. 
He feels that productive efficiency is 
more important than having absolutely 
straight rows of beans. 

Another example of the farmer's 
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increased use of rationality, says Dr. 
Bohlen, is the belief that man can 
and should control his productive 
environment. This is displayed, he 
feels, in the increased emphasis on 
science as a basis for making agri- 
cultural decisions. 

An interesting thing about this, 
Beal points out, is that farmers who 
believe strongly in science are the 
ones who tend to adopt new practices 
and products more rapidly. They 
spend more on those new products 
and tend to go to competent outside 
sources for information on them. 


Old Beliefs Fade Away 


The Protestant ethic which placed 
emphasis on rugged individualism, 
hard work and frugality has been the 
basis of rural philosophy. However, 
according to the two sociologists, 
these old beliefs are fading away. 

Rugged individualism is out of step 
in modern agriculture. Independence 
in the market place has given way to 
Government controls and price sup- 
ports. Commodity groups and associa- 
tions can control the market, to a de- 
gree. And, even industry-wide market- 
ing quotas are being talked about 
today. 

There’s a change in attitude toward 
hard work, says Dr. Bohlen. Hard 
work used to be considered desirable 
in itself. But today labor is considered 
a resource which must be allocated 
along with other scarce resources such 
as management, capital, and ma- 
chinery. Management or intellectual 
activity is considered an important 
part of hard work on the farm. 


Use of Credit More Common 


Attitudes toward frugality have 
changed, too. The value placed on 
savings and being debt-free in the 
past has given way to the attitude of 
“you have to spend money to make 
money.” The modern farmer is as 
familiar with the use of credit as his 
suburban counterpart. 

And there has been a change from 
austere living on the farm, says Dr. 
Beal. Farm people want the same 
comforts as their city cousins. They 
are more interested in leisure-time 
activities—vacations, bowling, boating, 
for example—and in seeking a higher 
education. 

This change in the value placed 
on frugality—the increased standard 
of living of farm people—mean that 
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they often are able to choose between 
using their resources for productive 
purposes or for consumption purposes. 
For instance, a farmer may have to 
decide between buying a cabin on a 
Minnesota lake or a new silo or 
tractor. 

This can also mean a choice be- 
tween a new concrete feeding floor 
for the beef cattle and a new kitchen 
in the home; or a decision between 
maintaining a dairy herd operation, 
which might be the most economical 
for the farm situation, and going to 
a cash grain operation, which allows 
more leisure time. 


New Status Symbols 

As a result of the changes in basic 
values, new status symbols have 
emerged. Drs. Bohlen and Beal report 
that how much land the farmer owns 
is not as important as the amount of 
land resources he commands. Field 
machinery and materials handling 
equipment are also becoming more 
important as status symbols. 

Both machinery and automation are 
giving the farmer command over more 
resources. And, this in itself is an 
emerging status symbol. 

The increased emphasis on ration- 
alism and decision making, say the 
two sociologists, means that the farm- 
er has to look at many alternatives. 
He must seek out all possible informa- 
tion on these alternatives. He no 
longer can depend on past personal 


experiences of neighbors and friends 


> For marketers of any farm or 
consumer product, the message ap- 
pears clear. Marketing strategy and 
sales methods must be adapted—if 
thev would be successful—to changing 
attitudes in the market place. 

The farmer’s new attitudes can be 
summarized in two words—change 
and speed. The physical changes in 
farms and the speed with which they 
have taken place are characteristic of 
a growing, often dynamic, market. 

The reduced time lag between the 
introduction, acceptance and applica- 
tion of new products is a result of 
sharp changes in the farmer’s ap- 
proach to his business. 

And it’s indicative of some very 
fundamental changes in the people 
themselves. Because of these brand 
new attitudes, yesterday’s approach 
to marketing can be as disastrous for 
those selling to the farm market as 
applving vesterday’s agricultural meth- 
ods would be for the farmer. @ 


o. — 
J Span 
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,* and those on your management team are successful or not, depending on the way you 
handle people, planning, problems, work, authority. It is in these areas that the most costly 
managerial mistakes are made . . . often quietly, unwittingly . . . in practically every 
organization. 


What are the symptoms of internal malignancy? Corrections? 


This booklet, “The 10 Biggest Mistakes Executives Make,” may be unsettling to you (and 


your associates) if you are blissfully unaware of today’s subtle measures of executive 
performance. 


“The 10 Biggest Mistakes” appeared earlier this year as a series of articles in Sales Man- 
agement magazine. So unprecedented was the write-in avalanche for extra copies that Sales 
Management has packaged the series between two covers. Many executives who read the 
original installments have ordered multiple copies for distribution to branch and division 
managers. Examples: New York Air Brake, 10; Paper Mate, 12; The Flintkote Co., 12; 
Maxwell House, 50—ete. 


Original articles authored by Management Critic Don Scott, of Scott Associates, whose 
organization has trained management executives in over 300 companies in 90 industries. 


“The 10 Biggest Mistakes” may not always help you reach the perfect solution. But odds 
on your being right will be dramatically improved. 
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The Marketing Research 
= 
Chief 
continued from page 41 


no golden boy with an inside line to 
the throne room. What they want, 
simply, are marketing-oriented _re- 
searchers. The caricature of the 
marketing research director hunched 
over a desk in the back room has been 
reduced to rubble bv time, and the 
tentative portrait of him in a front 
room tower is peeling before the paint 
has even dried. Now in demand is a 
director who can fit into practically 
any room in the corporation—with an 
ivory tower sticking out of his hip 
pocket. 


The Director and His Department 

Because many companies have de- 
centralized operations, the size of the 
parent company is not an important 
factor in determining the amount or 
variety of marketing research done by 
its individual units. One difference be- 
tween an autonomous division and a 
small corporation is that, while the 
former may pass up to the corporate 
level the forecasts of general economic 
conditions and the studies of business 
opportunities outside the scope of any 
established operating division, the 
small corporation’s marketing research 
department would handle such work. 

An example of decentralized opera- 
tions is General Electric, which has 
about 100 operating departments, av- 
eraging about $40 million in annual 
sales. 

The nature of the research itself 
differs radically between departments. 
While the researchers in the Large 
Steam Turbine Generator Department 
might be checking trends in electric- 
utility load growth, the Radio Re- 
ceiver Department might be checking 
the reactions of little boys to its latest 
educational scientific hobby kit. While 
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one department’s marketing research 
may be heavily new-product oriented, 
another may stress sales analysis, or 
advertising effectiveness. 

On the corporate level, GE has its 
Marketing Services component in the 
company’s New York City headquar- 
ters. This centralized brain-trust is 
available, on request, for advice and 
counsel by far-flung GE divisions and 
departments and performs a limited 
amount of company-wide operating 
work, e.g., economic forecasting, mar- 
keting personnel recruiting and train- 
ing. The responsibility of this 
component is to acquire, develop and 
communicate knowledge that will help 
raise the standards of GE marketing. 


Outside Consultants 

Outside marketing consultant firms 
are also used at GE, and can be hired 
on both corporate and departmental 
levels. Such firms are usually hired 
when (a) the job is too large for the 
company staff; (b) secrecy is pre- 
requisite (a proposed product might 
be competitive with the product of a 
present customer of GE, or else re- 
search study respondents will answer 
differently if they 
volved); (c) the consultant group has 


know GE is in- 


a specialty (e.g. Dun & Bradstreet) 
or (d) the study demands special skills 
(for instance, when the acceptability 
of the product depends on engineers, 
it is advisable to have interviewers 
familiar with technical language). 

However, the main body of GE’s 
marketing research program is exe- 
cuted on a departmental level. Though 
the marketing research manager at- 
tends outside and GE seminars, reads 
capsules of other research projects in 
the company’s magazine, Marketing 
Times, communicates informally with 
other marketing research managers 
within his division and the company, 
he is essentially his own man—report- 
ing directly to the department mar- 
keting manager. 


Many Areas of Research 

Though he may be deeply in new 
product research, it is he who must 
also conduct research useful to busi- 
ness management and to the other 
marketing subfunctions (in GE, prod- 
uct planning, product service, sales, 
advertising and sales promotion, mar- 
keting administration, and marketing 
personnel development). 

The GE marketing research direc- 
tor is a specialist, usually with an 
M.B.A. in marketing, perhaps a gradu- 
ate of the firm’s marketing training 
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program, which plucks its bright 
bloods out of business schools and lets 
them taste life at GE by installing 
them as marketing trainees in up to 
six departments. He’s independent, 
but not isolated—at least, this is what 
he hopes. In time, he believes, his 
good works will be noticed. He knows 
there’s a central file in New York 
where all GE marketing personnel are 
listed—a homing-point for depart- 
mental and divisional chiefs when 
they want to fill vacancies. He can 
move up to a larger department, to a 
planning job, to a product manager- 
ship. Whether or not his present po- 
sition proves a springboard to top 
management, the GE marketing re- 
search director believes to be largely 
up to himself. 

The same research structure, with 
variations, seems to be standard for 
many of the larger companies. 

At The Okonite Co., which manu- 


factures insulated electric wires and 


cables, there is no relationship on a 
marketing research level to the parent 
company, Kennecott Copper Corp. 
However, the Okonite marketing re- 
search director sometimes exchanges 
information with other Kennecott sub- 
sidiaries. Recently, for instance, the 
Okonite director was doing basic re- 
search in setting up a sales incentive 
program. In the course of his research 
he spoke to the marketing personnel 
of Chase Brass (another Kennecott 
subsidiary), which has such a_ plan. 


& The Rheem Manufacturing Co. has 
eight divisions, five domestic sub- 
sidiaries, and 19 international sub- 
sidiaries and affiliated companies—each 
relatively autonomous with full prod- 
uct control including development, 
manufacture and marketing. Market 
research counsel is available on the 
corporate level, and often the hiring 
of consultants is guided by the cor- 
porate office. However, the chief re- 
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sponsibilities of the corporate market- 
ing department are (1) analysis of new 
business areas in which the company 
may become involved in the future, 
and (2) continuous economic analy sis 
of research and development. 
William E. Spaulding, Rheem’s 
manager of marketing services, finds 
one of the most important duties of 
his corporate research department is 
its support of “five-year planning.” 
These plans concern the goals of 
growth, sales, and the like, for each 
unit of the company; and within each 
5-vear plan there are one-year plans 
that spell out specific product devel- 
opment projects. Each division pre- 
pares its own plans, which are re- 
viewed and brought into focus on the 


corporate level. The marketing serv- 
ices department might also consider 
the feasibility of certain goals by a 
study of its own. 


Lines of Communication 

Spaulding’s superior is the execu- 
tive vice president, Rheem’s chief 
marketing officer. Most of Spauld- 
ing’s contact with divisional research 
directors occurs when he _ handles 
staff assignments of the executive vice 
president. Problems and _ proposed 
research projects come to him both 
from divisional vice presidents and 
marketing staff personnel. 

“Generally,” Spaulding comments, 
“I think marketing research men have 
difficulty in communicating upward 


unless there is a well-established line 
of communication. The impact a mar- 
ket research director has on company 
affairs rests with the man in between 
research and general management.” 
Spaulding believes that in the 
amorphous world of status, the mar- 
keting research department is a cut 
above sales analysis groups (which, 
at Rheem, are separate from the mar- 
keting research department, but feed 
it). While the research director is 
gaining in importance within the or- 
ganization, Spaulding believes the re- 
searcher’s position, as far as the halo 
of prestige is concerned, is inferior 
to that of the advertising manager. 
This viewpoint is not uncommon. 
In theory, the marketing research 
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chief is equivalent on a staff level 
to the advertising manager; in prac- 
tice, it can work out differently. 

In a company with an established 
and integrated marketing research 
department, a new director will find 
the reins of power and responsibility 
thrust into his hands. The position 
itself gives him luster. This also ap- 
plies to companies whose executives 
want to start a marketing research de- 
partment, not because “everybody 
else is doing it,” but because they 
see its worth and potential. In such 
a situation, the director will not only 
receive cooperation and help, but will 
also be able to shape his job into 
what he thinks it should be. 


Value Must Be Sold 

But in a company where marketing 
research is feared and doubted—even 
considered to be competition, if not 
an outright enemy, by management — 
the new director must continuously 
sell his abilities and services until the 
value of both are recognized. Here, 
it depends upon the man himself to 
make his job and give luster to it. 
Some however, 
have been selling their imaginative 


research directors, 


talents for years; but management 


refuses to buy, or else is very par- 


ticular, buying only if the research 
director “keeps his place,” as one 
executive put it (although he couldn’t 
define what “place” the researcher 
should occupy). 

Would full-fledged acceptance and 
prestige come about sooner if the cor- 
poration strived to make its market- 
ing researchers more “rounded”? “If 
a researcher was given part of his 
training as a salesman, and if he was 
any good at it, he wouldn’t want to 
go back to research and give up the 
added money and _ prestige,” snorts 
the vice president of an industrial 
company. 


& Such an attitude is rare. Most 
companies, especially those strongly 
slanted toward industrial research, 
have a formal or informal program 
which insures that its researchers 
have a breadth of experience within 
the company. Once this was done 
because of necessity — when many 
marketing research departments were 
set up, there existed no research men 
as such, so company men with broad 
backgrounds were employed—now it 
is done by choice. 


The policy of Sun Chemical reflects 


this tendency on another level. As 
part of their training, sales trainees 
are used in Sun’s marketing research 
department. “Why not?” says Vice 
President M. J. Hoover. “The good 
salesman is a market researcher in his 
own territory.” He reports that Sun’s 
marketing research director has 
equivalent or even more prestige 
than the advertising manager. 

In some companies — Heublein is 
one —the assumption of duties be- 
yond marketing research has made 
the director's job more important. 

Generally, the same 
Maidenform, Inc., 


is true at 
where Morris 
Kornblatt, the director of marketing 
research, is inextricably involved with 
everybody—president, salesmen, de- 
signer, controller, etc. Kornblatt re- 
calls that when he was hired 11 years 
ago research was mostly occupied 
with sales analvsis, which still remains 
important, but that it has been ex- 
panded to include forecasting from 
economic, stylistic and seasonal points 
of view. New functions, however, 
cover product testing, analysis of de- 
signs, compensation, management 
structure, and distribution analysis 
patterns. From general marketing 
studies, which were initiated in 1954, 
Maidenform has narrowed its focus 
to specific problems. 


The Time Factor 

Product testing is one of the chief 
difficulties of research in a fashion 
field. By the time the newly designed 
garment is ready to go, it’s close to 
the time when it’s to be marketed. 

The 36-vear-old Kornblatt believes 
in the broadest application of re- 
search. “There is nothing which is 
not open to the director for exami- 
nation.” And he considers himself 
lucky: “No more than 10% of the 
people I know in marketing research 
enjov a position such as mine.” Be- 
sides Kornblatt, there are three ana- 
lvsts in his department, and 14 girls 
who compile figures on sales analysis 
and product testing. 


> Kornblatt is incisive about the rela- 
tive strength of the marketing re- 
searcher’s position. “He can write 
high or low, can become active or 
inactive, depending on the company 
situation. I once thought it was pos- 
sible to stay outside company politics 
and just write reports. Then some- 
body told me: ‘If you're not in the 
politics of a company, you're just not 
in, that’s all there is to it.” 
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Much of the research director’s 
effectiveness is dependent on his be- 
ing “in” or “out.” The size of the 
company usually has little to do with 
the extent of the director’s freedom 
and responsibility. Calcified lines of 
communication are not dependent on 
Dun & Bradstreet ratings. 

One astute observer, however, used 
the size of a company as a factor in 
describing the status of marketing 
research. First, there is the Lever 
Brothers tvpe of company whose mar- 
keting research department has be- 
come a way of life. Second, there is 
the company, usually smaller, where 
management respects marketing re- 
search while still keeping firmly in 
control of its prerogative, even if that 
means going against the facts and 
charts of research. Third, there is a 
huge company like Revlon, Inc., 
which, though it has a marketing re- 
search department, has been known 
to play the hunches of its president 
—and quite successfully, too, as it’s 
turned out. 


Consumer vs. Industrial Research 
“There's a gulf between industrial 
and consumer marketing research,” 
emphasizes Dr. A. H. Tenney, mar- 
keting research director of Union Car- 
bide Chemicals Co. “Approaches and 
objectives are quite divergent. In the 
chemical industry, for instance, we 
have a 650-member group called the 
Chemical Market Research Assn. As 
far as I know, it’s the only group in 
any industry which is wholly indus- 
trial marketing oriented. 
Many consumer researchers may not 


research 


even know of its existence.” 

The gulf in action: In consumer 
research, the product and its use are 
synonymous; in industry, the product 
does not define the use, nor does the 
use define the product. There are 
multiple-use products (small motors, 
for instance, which can be used in a 
variety of ways), and there is multiple- 
product use (e.g. small boats, which 
can be made of wood, steel, fiber glass 
reinforced plastic, aluminum, etc.). 

The size of the market may also 
point up the gulf. While a toothpaste 
manufacturer has the entire country 
for a market, some industrial manufac- 
turers may literally count customers 
on one hand. 

Factors that may also have to be 
considered by the industrial market- 
ing researcher are (1) an integrated 
production scheme—from the raw ma- 
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terial, many products may be elabo- 
rated one from another, and every 
one of them sold; (2) many variables 
that cannot be measured—capacity, 
for instance, cannot be rigidly de- 
fined since it often depends on how 
tools and equipment are used. 

There are 16 principal divisions at 
Union Carbide. Industrial marketing 
research is conducted on a divisional 
level. There is no central corporate 
marketing research organization. Di- 
visional interests are often “overlap- 
ping but not coincident.” When a 
problem involves more than one di- 


vision, it is solved by interdivisional 
consultation, or perhaps a united task 
force may be set up. 

“In the last 15 years there have been 
significant changes in our marketing 
research structure,” recalls J. A. Field, 
vice president of Union Carbide 
Chemicals. “Originally, the sales man- 
ager was responsible for marketing 
research and he utilized to a great ex- 
tent the help of the salesman at the 
grass roots level. As our company 
grew and a sales manager's work be- 
came more complex, he was unable to 


fulfill the marketing researcher's 
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Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
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role satisfactorily. The next step was 
1 product manager concept where the 
product manager could provide a more 
objective viewpoint, but we discov- 
ered that product managers as well 
as sales managers were too busy on a 
basis to evaluate market- 
ing resear¢ h properly on a broad scale. 
rhe last step was the formation of a 
marketing research department. One 


of the more important reasons for set- 


day-to-day 


ting it up was our need for intensi- 
fication of our long-range forecasts. 


Formerly, the chemical business was 


independent of cycles. Now, it is in- 
creasingly influenced by such cycles, 
and they have to be investigated, 
chartered, and related to our business 
in the short term.” 

Field sees a positive need for mar- 
keting research to serve in such areas 
as the following: 

1. Technical Research in Chemicals 
—if an idea looks promising, market- 
ing research will be asked to determine 
its potential and ways of achieving it; 
marketing research both helps to focus 
on broad areas that 


should receive 
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further study, and helps to narrow ob- 
jectives in a broad program. 

2. Process Development—by study- 
ing capacity and demand, price trends 
and the like to judge competitive 
status, industry needs, etc., indicating 
urgency for process improvement. 

3. Engineering and Design—aiding, 
for example, in determining the size 
specifications and timing of a new 
plant. 


4, General Management—to contrib- 
ute views on when to expand or con- 
tract efforts in specific areas, when 
price changes may be called for, ete. 

5. Sales—to measure sales perform- 
ance against potential, to analyze po- 
sition by product, geographical area, 
etc. The grass roots approach to sales 
estimating is still used, and marketing 
research checks whether the aggregate 
estimates of salesmen are in line with 
the economy as a whole. (Sales analy- 
sis, once part of marketing research, 
is now separate from it. Explains Dr. 
Tenney, “We want our department to 
be not isolated but insulated from 
sales pressures, so we won't be asked 
to espouse causes. ) 

At Sun Chemical, Vice President 
Hoover says that, while marketing re- 
search is still concerned with the cor- 
porate position and the position of 
competitors, its newest function is 
“actively participating in validating 
the budget.” 


Buyer-Seller Relationship 


Tenney thinks one management- 
marketing research relationship is “a 
form of brainstorming.” To insure the 
utmost liaison with management, he 
has produced a checklist for discus- 
sion as to purposes, techniques, timing, 
etc., of each of his research studies. 
However, he states: “There has to be 
a problem of communication. If there 
were not, marketing research wouldn't 
exist. Marketing research has some- 
thing to sell management. It is an 
internal buyer-seller relationship. 
Everybody is an amateur market re- 
searcher.” 

Dr. Tenney believes his role dic- 
tates that he be able to make judg- 
ments without usurping management. 
“A decision is black or white,” he 
comments. “There is seldom a case 
where the outside factors are so over- 
whelmingly lopsided that the decision 
makes itself. As more variables are 
brought _ in, finds it 
A don'’t- 
attitude 


management 
make decisions. 
confus e-me - with- the - facts’ 


harder to 
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may easily arise. It is quite proper 
for management, therefore, to ask that 
the marketing research director make 
recommendations to management on 
the course to follow.” 


Training and Background 


Without trying to make a flat dis- 
tinction, it can be generally said that, 
in consumer marketing research, the 
director is, first, a professional mar- 
keting researcher, then a company 
man; in industry, he is a professional 
company man, then a marketing re- 
search director. 

Dr. Tenney, for example, began his 
marketing research career when he 
founded the department in Carbide’s 
Chemicals Division. He recalls the 
way it happened and makes it sound 
casual! “A vice president asked me 
what should be done. I came up with 
a list of measures that should be taken 
immediately and other steps that 
should be taken in the future. The 
v-p looked at the list, then told me to 
take the immediate measures immedi- 
ately and to bring the future closer to 
the present.” Prior to that, Dr. Ten- 
ney’s duties during his years with Car- 
bide included everything from tech- 
nical services, engineering, production, 
sales development, to research labora- 
tory supervisor on the Manhattan 
Project at Oak Ridge. 

The marketing research director of 
Union Carbide’s Metals Division, 
Richard Pope, is another example of 
a man of broad background turned re- 
searcher. His prior fields of activity 
include metallurgical engineering, 
technical customer service, and _pro- 
duction management. “The most im- 
portant asset in industrial marketing 
research,” he says, “is technical back- 
ground, not a degree in marketing or 
marketing research. I would rather 
take a man with a technical back- 
ground for training as a market re- 
searcher than one with only marketing 
experience.” 

In the sales training program at 
Carbide, a recruit is not formally 
introduced to marketing research. “A 
good salesman will not necessarily 
make a good market researcher,” com- 
ments Pope, “and vice versa.” 

“The ideal marketing research man 
doesn't exist,” says Pope. In the end, 
he is right. Trying to describe the 
ideal invariably makes him sound like 
something out of the pages of the 
Boy Scout manual—but with business 
experience and a _Rickover men- 
tality. @ AJV 
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Unfortunately, bowling does not pre- 
sent as wide a range of marketing 
potential as golf, but there are some 
areas for examination. 

From the standpoint of participants, 
bowling has it all over golf. Pin-spotter 
pioneer AMF puts the number of 
bowlers at 25 million, of whom 8 mil- 
lion are women and a million and a 
half are children. Close to 4.5 million 
adult male bowlers are serious enough 
about the sport to become members 
of the American Bowling Congress. 
Although the number of bowling lanes 
has been zooming in recent 
AMF says there are now 110,000 


lanes in 9.000 centers). the average 


years 


number of bowlers per lane is evi- 


dently still increasing 


Market in Construction 
And the 


facilities huge 


construction of bowling 
buildings with the 
most modern trappings and automatic 
equipment—does represent a sizable 
market. 


bowling balls, bags, shoes and, to a 


But, with the exception of 


limited degree, women’s fashions, 
there is little in the way of related 
And the 


casual or occasional bowler, unlike 


personal equipment to buy 


his golfing counterpart, will probably 
use the bowling center’s ball and 
shoes. Short of children’s games and 
how-to books, there is really no way 
to bring bowling practice into the 
home. Bowling towels, ball grips and 
bowling socks are about all the 
extras 

The cost of a bowling center is, of 
course, fairly substantial. In addition 
to the building itself, there is a tre- 
mendous amount of equipment to be 
bought: balls, pins, pin setters, special 
flooring and finishes, seating, lockers, 
ball washers, special brooms, score 
tables and on and on. 

Sports other than golf and bowling 
do not offer much of real significance 
to the average company which is not 
already in the leisure business. Those 
activities which are big and growing 
seem to require little in the way of 
participant expenditure, facilities, or 
accessory products (excluding, of 
course, such activities as skiing, boat- 
ing, hunting and camping, and so on, 
which have been covered thoroughly 
in earlier parts of this Sales Manage- 
ment leisure series). 


Participant sports of all kinds, in- 
cluding baseball and softball, tennis, 
basketball and so on, are all growing. 
The American Music Conference esti- 
mates there are 32 million amateur 
musicians today, against onlv 19 mil- 
lion in 1950, and there are about 
1,200 community orchestras. At- 


tendance at such spectator sports as 
horse racing and professional baseball 
and football is generally up. Revenues 


of clubs and fraternal organizations 


have never been higher. 

But again, the big markets here are 
either for highly specialized equip- 
ment, from baseball bats to clarinets, 
or for construction or maintenance ma- 
terials much the same as those used 
by anv buildings. 


Karting: A $50-Million Business 


Everv so often, however, a new 
sport—or a variation of an existing 
sport—catches fire and becomes some- 
thing of a fad. When this happens 
(and it can sometimes be made to 
happen), new markets open up over- 
night. Perhaps the biggest and most 
recent example of this is the brushfire 


HIGH END of the golf accessory 
market is represented by this Cush- 
man golf cart. Depending on extras, 
prices go all the way up to $1,150. 


spread of miniature auto racing, called 
“karting.” 

The first kart was developed on the 
West Coast in 1956, and karting as a 
sport caught hold the next year. To- 
day there are reportedly 5,000 karting 
tracks across the country; there are 
three big karting associations, and 
gross business in the field this year is 
expected to reach $50 million. 

A kart is a small skeleton-construc- 
tion vehicle with brakes, steering gear 


and low-horsepower gasoline engine 
mounted just behind the seat. With a 
maximum wheelbase of 50 inches, it is 
barely large enough to accommodate 
one seated adult. There are three 
classes of pure karts: racing karts, 
which are driven by adults in regular 
race competition, and which hit an 
average speed of 31 mph in recent 
international championship races; fun, 
or family karts, which the whole 
household can enjoy at the local track 
on week ends, and which travel at 
about 15 mph; and concession karts, 
used by amusement parks and travel- 
ing shows, and so low-power as to be 
completely safe for any age. 

But the most attractive thing about 
karts from a leisure market standpoint 
is the number and type of companies 
involved with them. There are an 
estimated 400-500 manufacturers in 
some phase of the kart business. A 
good many of them are small metal 
fabricators or even “backyard” busi- 


nessmen. 


> But there are also organizations 
such as McCulloch Corp., maker of 
chain saws, power equipment and, 
through a subsidiary, Scott outboard 
motors and boats. McCulloch began 
by adapting chain saw motors to karts. 
and last February announced a full 
line of kart chassis as well. The com- 
pany offers its racing kart frame at 
$230 plus motor and its fun kart at 
$204 plus the power plant. Engines 
are available from McCulloch at $99 
or $135. Karts are distributed through 
its regular chain saw outlets as well 
as sporting goods dealers. 

McCulloch isn’t the only big name 
in this business: Kohler, Briggs & 
Stratton, Homelite and West Bend 
are among the firms making kart mo- 
tors. Fairbanks, Morse is a big sup- 
plier of clutches and brakes. And a 
number of big rubber companies such 
as General Tire and Goodyear make 
“slicks,” the treadless kart tires. 

There is no reason why the kart 
phenomenon will not be repeated as 
other new and popular activities pop 
up through the years. 


The Facilities for Fun 

A great deal of the community ac- 
tivity market naturally comes from 
construction of new facilities and 
maintenance of existing ones. Accord- 
ing to Dodge Reports, expenditures 
for construction of social and recre- 
ational buildings (including every- 
thing from school auditoriums, lodges, 
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and gymnasiums to bowling alleys, 
skating rinks and _ radio stations) 
amounted to $631 million in 1960. 
This is up from $428 million in 1957. 

Parks, playgrounds, roadside amuse- 
ment centers, miniature golf courses, 
racetracks, football stadiums and the 
hundreds of other different types of 
public recreation spots all require, to 
one degree or another, a wide variety 
of materials and products. 


Fences to Stop-Watches 

Here is just a partial list: chain 
link fence, uniforms, floorings, park 
benches, bicycle racks, bleachers, 
books, swimming pool chemicals, 
canvas, many kinds of chairs, jani- 
torial equipment and cleaning sup- 
plies, dishes, fertilizer and herbicides, 
fire alarms, fire extinguishers, flags 
and flagpoles, lighting equipment, 
generators, cutters and other 
grounds maintenance equipment, 
kitchen equipment, hand tools, in- 
secticides, insurance, locks, standard 
and specialized paints and varnishes, 
paper goods, pipe, pumps, first aid 
supplies, snow removal equipment, 
sound systems, stop-watches, etc. 

Obviously, as demand for public 
recreational facilities continues to 
grow, so will the sales of these kinds 
of products. 


grass 


But these are neither 
new markets nor clearly defined mar- 
kets. Most of these items are sold 
through wholesalers or institutional 
suppliers, so it is often next to im- 
possible for the manufacturer to get 
a clear picture of what quantities of 
his product are being purchased by 
what kind of buyer. Because of this, 
the community recreation “market” 
for many such products does not 
exist as a separate entity. 


Shopping Center Spectacles 

One form of public leisure activity 
that is tied very closely to consumer 
goods manufacturers is the manufac- 
turer-sponsored shopping center ac- 
tivity. With the combined growth of 
leisure time and suburban living, the 
big regional shopping center has be- 
come something of a gigantic replace- 
ment for the old general store with 
its genial cracker barrel. Today, 
many families will go to the shopping 
center on a Friday night just to walk 
around, That in itself has become a 
leisure-time activity. 

But combined with this natural at- 
traction has been the great increase in 
traffic-building shopping center pro- 
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motions. Perhaps the best known are 
the traveling shows sponsored by Ford 
Motor Co. 
ago with the “Station Wagon Living” 
show. The 1961 presentation, the 
“Magic World of Ford,” is handled 
by three identical units which opened 


These began five years 


the year in the southeastern, south- 
central and southwestern parts of the 
country and followed the 
northward. All in all, they are ex- 
pected to be seen by 2.5 million peo- 
ple this vear. 

Although this form of leisure activ- 
ity is really just beginning to grow, 


seasons 


there are a number of company shows 
already making the rounds. Taking 
one form or another, there is the 
Chevrolet Cinesphere, Studebaker 
Shop-A-Thon, Ken-L-Ration Dog 
Shows, Quaker—Aunt Jemima _break- 
fasts, and so on. 


‘Teen Hunter’ Clubs 

Trade associations, too, are begin- 
ning to get into shopping center 
activities. One, the Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers In- 
stitute has been tying in with shop- 
ping center sporting goods dealers to 
form “Teen Hunter” clubs. The in- 
stitute, working with the center's pro- 
motion Teen 
Hunter Dav, in which hundreds of 
teen-age boys and girls come to the 
shopping center to receive instruction 


director, organizes a 


in use of sporting arms and safety, 
and to actually fire at paper targets. 

Although that marks the extent of 
the institute’s participation, the spon- 
soring retailers are expected to use 
this group as the base for a regular 
club, the members of which are en- 
titled to pick up free targets at spon- 


sors’ stores. 


> Community recreation is a fast- 
growing, ill-defined area that may or 
may not be of direct 
particular industry. 


interest to a 
But it is so big 
and varied, and demanding of so 
many non-recreational goods and serv- 
ices, that it is hard to believe a manu- 
facturer of almost any commodity 
could not, by applying sufficient im- 
agination, find a niche in the market. 

Then, too, there is the fact that, 
human whimsey being what it is, cer- 
tain leisure activities will rise and fall 
in popularity. New markets will open 
up, and old ones will fail. The im- 
portant thing for the marketer is to 
be aware of the rich potential of the 
community leisure market, and be 
ready to take advantage of it. ® KMR 


CESARE SIEPI 
STAR OF THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA AND TV 


Like Other People of Good Taste 
CESARE SIEPI is Proud of his 
Prized Possession — An Original 
Oil Portrait by SCHNEIDER. 


Only $28.00 for 9 x 13 on canvas 


Painted From Your Photo 
(sizes up to 24 x 30 and larger) 
The perfect year round gift . . . for 
business or personal gift giving. 


* CARRIES NO PRICE TAG 

* IS REMEMBERED EVERY DAY of the YEAR 

* IS UNIQUE and CANNOT BE DUPLICATED 

* IS WELCOMED BY RECIPIENT, HIS FAMLY, 
AND IS A MOST TREASURED HOUSE GUEST. 

* OFFERS SUPREME LUXURY AT BUDGET 
PRICES 


Send for our free brochure, literature and 
testimonials from companies that use POR- 
TRAITS by SCHNEIDER successfully and 
profitably. Write for special commercial and 
industrial discounts on company stationery. 


PORTRAITS BY SCHNEIDER 


12 WEYBRIDGE ROAD, GREAT NECK, N, Y. 


(Yo Y Spin 


Washington’s most convenient 
meeting place... 

with every modern facility for a confer- 
ence or a convention. 

Completely air-conditioned —spacious 
ballrooms, 11 additional meeting rooms, 
attractive dining facilities. Capacity 20 
to 1200. Write for complete convention 
information. 


the Willard, Washington, D.C. 
“The Residence of Presidents” 

14th Street & Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: NAtional 8-4420 « Teletype WA732 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


A classified list of professional firms 
which serve sales and marketing executives 


Sales Forecasting 


DETERMINE 
YOUR SALES POTENTIALS 


Scientifically proven forecasting meth- 
ods will indicate your actual sales from 
| year to 18 months ahead by prod- 
ucts and sales territories. Currently 
used by many of the country's lead- 
ing corporations. Allow us to send 
you, without obligation, our brochure 
on Sales Forecasting. 


J. CARVEL LANGE, Inc. 


Subsidiary of 
industrial Commodity Corporation—28th Year 


OXford 7-1262 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


It's simple SHOW HIM with living 3-D 
pictures. Stereo talks a language every- 
body understands 
In today’s demanding market, the com- 
plete, dramatic realism of full-color stereo 
carries your message as no other media 
can. Stereo is always seen—mnever goes 
into the wastebasket. Your prospect sees 
your product exactly as it is—be it buttons 
or bulildozers—and hears it speak with 
commanding authority. Design, color, tex 
ture, all details and features are repro 
duced with a “reach out and touch” real 
ism that ‘“‘reaches out and sells” 

Put View-Master Stereo to work 

for you—write today 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE: View-Master 
product reel and hand viewer. Mail coupon to 
Sawyer's Inc., Dept. S, Portland 7, Oregon 


Name 

Company 

Street 

City Zone State 


Letters to the Editors 


(continued from page 4) 


should be mighty pleased by the item, 
the U.S. Post Office wouldn’t like you 
a bit. In Postal Bulletin of Thursday, 
May 18, there is a lengthy postal in- 
struction about mailing from abroad 
which specifically and definitely would 
make it impossible to follow the sug- 
gestion of saving money by using 
“cheaper” Spanish postage. .. . 

It would be wise not to count on 
saving money on the postage costs in 
any mailing made from abroad to the 
United States. 


Epwarp N. Mayer, Jr 


Senior Vice President, Client Service 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


& You're right. The U.S. Post Office 
has taken steps to prevent outfits like 
this one in Spain from offering cut- 
rate service. On March 22, 1961, the 
Post Office published in the Federal 
Register an order which states that 
“mailings in excess of 10,000 pieces 
during a 30-day period made in an- 
other country by or on behalf of any 
person or firm whose residence or 
place of business is in the United 


States to addresses in the United 
States or its possessions will be re- 
turned to origin unless the sender 
pays the applicable United States 
postage on the total number of pieces 
involved.” 


deceptive advertising 


Your editorial “Look at Yourself, 
Washington” [“Notes from the Editor’s 
Side Pocket,” SM, July 7] strikes a 
responsive chord. 

Election promises, to me, are a 
passing phase. Platforms, we oldsters 
assume, are “to get in on, not stand 
on!” 

The day-by-day political acts—the 
use of our money to swing votes (pork 
barrel bills), the misrepresentation of 
Federal Bonds as the “best” means of 
accumulating savings, while at the 
same time inflation, through tawdry 
fiscal policies in Washington, wipes 
out dollar values (more than 50% 
loss in buying power since the early 
’40’s), ete.—should make our lawmak- 
ers and the administrators of our Fed- 
eral Government hang their heads in 
shame. 


F. E. ScHUCHMAN 
President 
Homestead Valve Manufacturing Co. 
Corapolis, Pa. 


NEW YORK 


PREMIUM SHOW 
will be held at 


NEW YORK COLISEUM 
SEPTEMBER 25 thru 28 


Youll find... 


¢ NEW CREATIVE MERCHANDISING CONCEPTS 
* NEW PREMIUM IDEAS 


© OVER 400 EXHIBITS OF AMERICA’S 
MOST RESPECTED BRAND NAMES 


For your complimentary admittance badge write to: 


ARTHUR TARSHIS ASSOCIATES INC. anacemeNt 


12 W. 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 
(en A 


Bert Leston Taylor (B.L.T.) of the 


Chicago Tribune used to head every 
column with the paraphrase: “Hew to 
the line. Let the quips fall where they 
may.” Only F.P.A. in New York ever 
equaled him. Most of today’s column- 
ists, myself included, are but pale car- 
bon copies of those mental giants. 

: 

Doesn't evervbody? 
7 


Pan America 


Show business: Just one big hammy 

family 
. 

With phrases like “first choice,” 
“greatest values,” “finest products,” 
“most people,” “nicest service,” “most 
up-to-date,” “most accurate,” “easiest 
to read,” Esso was on a superlative 
binge last time I noticed. That’s be- 
ing Humble? 

. 

Slogan for an aluminum foil: “You 

can't beat this wrap.” 
. 

Aleatraz: Where good felons get 

together 
» 

“Cherchez la femme: A_ French 
phrase meaning a chicken in every 
plot "The Lion 

. 

In a classified want-ad for a copy- 
checker, one requirement reads: “Must 
be willing to work rotating shifs.” Boy, 
do they need a copy -checker! 

* 

“Soup ‘n’ sandwiches . . . Summer- 
quic k! Summer-easy! Summer-good!” 

( ampbell’s My ear echoed: “Some 
are good.” Aren’t they all? 

© 

“Now it’s Pepsi for those who think 
young.” You've got to be kidding! 
Coca-Cola, Triple Cola, and Royal 
Crown Cola are for older folks? Then 
what is my 5-vear-old nephew Mike 
doing with that Coke bottle, tilted in 
the air like a tenor sax? 

* 

Keystone Motorist helps its adver- 
tisers with a couponed blurb headed: 
“See-W orthy 


4 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Mathematics was never my cup of 
tea, although two doctors told me I 
had an arrhvthmic ticker. 

° 

Minority report: Spending a billion 
bucks to send a man to the moon, 
where even crab grass and skunk cab- 
bage won't grow, sounds like The 
Final Insanity to me. If Uncle Sam 
has a billion dollars in the till, which 
is highly debatable, I suggest he put it 
into cancer research or mental health. 


I liked a sketch in Parade. A psvchi- 
atrist, pad and pencil poised, savs to 
a dame on the couch: “Start vacking! 

e 

Danse Macabre: Long-hair version 

of “I Ain’t Got No Body.” 


As a Jumble puzzle would say, like 
an unemploved court-jester, Elsie, the 
Borden cow, is nobody's fool! She 
says: “All my favorite stockholders 
buy Borden products.” 

* 

Unguentine First-Aid Spray uses 
some imagination in its packaging: 
A tiny fire extinguisher in fire engine 
red. 

. 

The syndicated Cryptograms are 
usually realistic, but this one was 
fatalistic-the definition of a hearse: 
“Father Time’s delivery van.” 


The Ergophobes 


“The greater part of human misery is 


caused by indolence.”"— Lichtenberg. 


a century or so ago. 


form. 


by telephone. 


The Greeks had a word for it, and I-came by it through Bill 
Upson, who started the Alexander Botts series in the Satevepost 


An ergophobe, in case anybody gives a hoot in Hades, is a 
person with a morbid fear of work. There is a longer version of 
the word, “ergasiophobe,” but it was less work to type the short 


I don’t often say anything profound, but I have said in these 
pages that, if the United States ever goes down the drain, it 
won't be the Russians who pour us into it but, rather, it will be 
a selfish group of native Americans. 


They will be the ergophobes, who hate work the way the devil 
hates holy water, as Grandmother used to say. They will be peo- 
ple who are so allergic to physical effort that they even welcome 
strikes for the “down time” afforded. 


Like W. C. Fields’s friend who hated kids, ergophobia is not 
all bad. If Robert Fulton hadn't been lazy, in a manner of speak- 
ing, he wouldn't have invented the steamboat, so much easier 
than hauling heavy sail to a yardarm. 


It may be that Eli Whitney was too tired to “gin” cotton by 
hand, and said to himself: “That is for the birds. I'll rig up a 
machine.” The same with Alexander Graham Bell. He got tired 
of hitching up the horse and buggy, and fixed it so he could visit 


But it is the negative side of ergophobia that I had in mind 
when I began this diatribe. I don’t like hard work any better 
than the next guy, but automation can’t do everything. Some of 
us still have to do a few things the hard way. 


T.H.T. 
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Let Owens-Illinois 
engineer a colorful closure 
for you 


The color of the cap helps sell the bottle. And the liner of the cap helps seal the bottle. 
Owens-Illinois offers a full choice of colors, | Owens-Illinois makes its own liners to be sure of 
sprayed-on or molded-in, plus glistening metal- uniform high quality . . . that high degree of 
ized caps—in a variety of shapes and sizes. protection your product and package deserve. 


METAL AND PLASTIC CLOSURES Owens-ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
AN @) PRODUCT 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS * SAN FRANCISCO 


e Chicago Tribune reaches 
ro right kind of people | 


To a seller of men’s suits, there are only two kinds of people in a market. 
Those who buy. And those who don’t, can’t or won’t. 

The problem is how to reach more of the right kind. And in Chicago, 
that’s easy. Most of them read the Tribune. 

In city and suburban households, 72% of the men’s suit buyers read the 
Sunday Tribune; 55% read the Daily Tribune. 

Now perhaps you sell sports cars, shoes or shrubbery instead of suits.* 
It makes little difference. The Tribune still delivers a larger audience of 
actual buyers than any other Chicago newspaper. 

You’ll sell more to the right kind of people—the people who buy— 
when you use the Tribune in Chicago. 


MORE READERS...MORE BUYERS...MORE RESULTS— 


THE TRIBUNE GETS ’EM IN CHICAGO! 


*And if you do sell men's suits, our new MARKET POWER study is 
full of information about your kind of buyers. Ask a Tribune 
representative for the full story. 


